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The drawing by Fanny Y. Cory, reproduced above, was awarded third prize of Three Hundred Dollars 
; in a recent artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 




















HERE are few people who can look 
unmoved at a bride on her wedding, 
day. But Judge Richard Hazleton 

stood grimly by while his favorite grand- 
son, Richard, was married to the girl of his 
choice, and nobody detec- 
ted the least softening of 
his keen black eyes, or 
the slightest relaxation of 
the stern lines around his 
close-set mouth. 

When congratulations 
became necessary, he 
marched slowly up to 
the young pair, stand- 
ing flushed and smiling 
among the flowers, bowed 
stifiy to the new Mrs. 
Richard Hazleton, and 
looking coldly over her 
fair head, shook his 
grandson’s hand without 
a word, and turned away, 
a proud, unrelenting 
figure. Then he vanished 
from the house, and no- 
body saw him again that 





smooth cheek glowing 
an indignant red, looked 
down at his bride with 
a tender light in his eyes. 

“Never mind, dear,” 
he whispered; “you'll 
win him yet.” 

She smiled back, with 
the least suspicion of wet 
lashes to intensify the 
beauty of her violet eyes. 
The look said, “I will,” 
and Richard believed it, 
and stood straight again, 
with a lift of the head 
singularly like that of 
Judge Hazleton himself. 

For it mattered much 
what Grandfather Hazle- 
ton thought of Richard’s marriage. The boy 
had lost both father and mother at an early 
age, and he and his brother Archer had been 
brought up by their paternal grandfather. 
Archer had finished his college course and gone 
away to the other side of the world several 
years before Richard had come to maturity. 
The younger brother had been Judge Hazle- 
ton’s dearest treasure, whom he loved with a 
love as deep as it was retivent. 

When, at twenty-six, Richard, on a successful 
footing of his own in the world, had announced 
to his grandfather his intention to marry the 
fair-haired girl with the eyes like blue violets, 
who had grown up in the big house next 
door, and whose father was Judge Hazleton’s 
especial aversion, the old gentleman had been 
excessively displeased. 

But he had not been able to advance a reason 
for his displeasure, beyond the insufficient one 
of his dislike to his neighbor and political rival, 
so the marriage had proceeded. For Richard, 
while loyal to his grandfather, was also loyal 
to the violet eyes, and knew no just cause why 
any should forbid the banns. 

Judge Hazleton himself did not forbid them, 
but he did all that he felt called upon to do 
in the matter when he went to the house of 
General Andrews during the brief period of 
the marriage ceremony. 

“Grandfather,” said Richard, coming in one 
morning when he and Evelyn had returned 
from their wedding trip and had taken up a 
temporary abode next door, “‘we’ve decided on 
a house—if we can get it. Will you sell us one 
of yours ?”’ 

His tone was precisely as if nothing unusual 
had happened. The judge eyed him severely 
over his gold-bowed spectacles. 

“Which one? The Singleton 
suppose.” 

“No, sir. Aunt Martha’s old house on 
Albemarle Street.’ 

The judge took off his glasses and wiped 
them. “May I inquire why you have selected 
that ?” 

“Tt is within my means—I hope,” explained 
Richard, promptly. “The Singleton place is 
not. We don’t care to start off with a pretense 
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of style beyond our income. Besides, 
Evelyn prefers the old house.” 

Judge Hazleton grunted— it could 
be called nothing else. Then he re- 
placed his spectacles, took up his pen, 





SHE LOOKED UP 


and went on with the writing Richard had 
interrupted. The young man waited silently, 
but with a peculiar curve at the corners of his 
mouth. He had not lived for twenty years 
with the head of the State Supreme Court 
without learning that there is a time for the 
withholding of speech. 

The old gentleman finished his page, blotted 
it, and said, without looking up: 

“T will rent the house to you. I do not wish 
to sell it. It would not be worth your while 
to buy it. Your bird will demand a cage with 
more gilding before very long. She’s too young 
to know her own mind yet.’’ 

His grandson’s eyes sparkled with the quick 
retort which he did not allow to reach his lips. 
He rose with a quiet, “Very well, sir; thank 
you,”’ and left the room. 

Outside on the street he rejoined his young 
wife with a smothered whoop of delight. “We 
can rent it!’ he told her gleefully. “I did not 
dare expect as much as that.” 

“T hoped he would be pleased that we wanted | 
it,”” she said, with a shadow of disappointment | 
in her eyes. 

“Don’t you flatter yourself he’d show it. Not 
he. That’ll come later, when we’ve carried out 
your littleschemes. That is—I hope it will. It | 
will take a long storming of the citadel and a | 
tremendous battering of the fortifications to | 
carry off the enemy into our country. But | 
we'll do it. He shall own some day that my | 
wife —” 

He finished the sentence with a look more | 
eloquent than the words he could not find. | 
Then the two walked over to Albemarle Street, | 
to go by the quaint little house with the green | 
blinds, where Evelyn had chosen to live chiefly 
that she might win Grandfather Hazleton’s | 
heart into her keeping. | 

Putting the place in order took two months. 
All Richard’s spare time was given to the | 
ransacking of the shops, and of certain other | 
places, with Evelyn, for suitable furnishing | 
for the new home. This differed greatly from 
the ordinary shopping of the newly wedded, | 
the fashion whereof shall be told later. 

On a bleak day in December the two, 
having begun housekeeping, separated at the | 








| looked up, laughing, and sued for the favor. 
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door of the house on Albemarle Street | 
with a somewhat singular conversation. 
Evelyn was anxiously scanning the 
heavens—especially in the northeast. 

“Don’t you think it is sure to storm, 
Richard ?” she asked. “The papers cer- 
tainly say so.” 

“Tt surely will, dear. 
blackness in the east now.” 

“Oh, I hope so! If it will only be a real 
‘nor’easter,’ one that will last a day or two— 
with his rheumatism! But, Richard, it may 
begin before you get him here. Do hurry!’ | 


You never denied me a favor on your birthday, 
grandfather.”’ 

The judge stirred uneasily, moistened his lips, 
got slowly and stiffly to his feet, and reached for 
his cane. 

“Well, well, boy,” he said, gruffly, “this 
once! But not again, mind you.” 

Now Grandfather Hazleton had not addressed 
| one word to Richard’s wife since the wedding 
day—and you will remember that he had not 
addressed her then. So it might easily have 
been an embarrassing moment all around when 
the Hazleton coachman drew up before Aunt 
Martha’s old house in 
Albemarle Street, and 
Evelyn appeared at the 
top of the steps to greet 
the two coming up them 
by painful stages. 

The black clouds in the 
northeast were gathering 
thickly, and the judge’s 
rheumatism was growing 
very bad indeed. But 
Richard looked up con- 
fidently, with a cheerful 
“Here we are!” and the 
blithest voice in the world 
responded, “I’m so glad! 
Come in out of this 
wretched cold to our 
splendid fire!’’ And 
somehow there was no 
greeting necessary. 

Judge Hazleton did not 
offer to shake hands with 
young Mrs. Richard, but 
nobody appeared to notice 
that, and the two had him 
out of his overcoat and 
into a big easy chair in 
front of the fire before he 
had time to object or to 
know what he was about. 

They did not try to 
make him talk. Richard 
was all about the room, 
saying gay things first 
from this corner, then 
from that. Evelyn flitted 
in and out, half-covered 
by a big white apron with 
a most fetching ruffled 
bib. 

Savory odors floated in 
each time she opened the 
dining-room door, and the judge’s nostrils 
detected the delicious fragrance of—was it roast 
duck? ‘There was a suspicion of spiciness in 
the air, too, which might or might not be that 
of mince pies. The judge especially liked 
mince pies. 

There were a few moments when Evelyn 
called Richard out to assist her with something. 
Then the judge sat up straight in his chair, 
turned and glanced sharply about the room. 

His first impression, then, had been correct. 
Instead of being furnished in the latest modern 
style, the long, low-ceiled apartment was a 
veritable reproduction of the best of old-time 


Look at that 


FULL INTO JUDGE HAZLETON’S FACE. 


Richard ran down the steps laughing, and 
waved his hat back at her from the bottom. 

“Here’s to our desperate schemes, little 
plotter !’’ he cried, softly. “May a great storm 
come up out of the north Atlantic seas, and blow 
into Grandfather Hazleton a fervent apprecia- 
tion of the blink of our ain fireside. I'll bring 
him back with me, Evelyn, if it can be done. 
Meanwhile don’t let the duck burn up!’ 

He hurried away; and presently Judge 
Hazleton, sitting gloomily in his library, nurs- 
ing a left leg which already felt the oncoming 
storm, heard himself addressed by the familiar 
cheery voice. He had missed that voice, and 
felt an ache which he would not own, but | living-rooms. 
which hurt none the less for that. | A quaint, flowered paper covered the walls; 

“Many happy returns, grandfather!’ cried | fine pieces of old mahogany stood here and 
Richard, and Richard’s handsome face beamed | there ; a slender-legged table that he could have 
at him from the doorway. sworn belonged to his mother was at his elbow. 

“Come in,” said the judge. He said it| Bits of old china caught his eye upon the 
without much relaxation of countenance, to be | chimneypiece; over it hung—yes, actually—a 
sure, but with a milder inflection than he had | long discarded but undeniably fine portrait of 
employed toward his grandson of late. | the judge himself in his youthful days. 

The young man came in gaily, bringing an| He heard them coming laughing back, and 
atmosphere of fresh air and youth and health | sank into his chair again, his lips setting 
with him, as he had ever done. He sat down | tightly. His eyes fixed themselves on the fire, 
on the arm of a big chair, opposite his grand-| and Richard had to say twice, “Grandfather, 
father. He had not removed his overcoat; his | our little dinner is served. Will you come out, 
hat was in his hand. sir?”’ before the guest pulled himself together 

“Tt’s a cold day,” he said, “but the air is | and, with the necessary aid of his grandson’s 
fine, and a breath of it would do you good. | arm, limped slowly out. 

Let me order the horses, will you, sir, and| Suchadinner! And such a table—for that 
come over to Albemarle Street with me? | was what first demanded the grudging attention 
There’s a little birthday dinner waiting for you | of the guest. 

there, and our fireside needs your christening Surely he recognized those thin, white plates 
There’s a magnificent old fireplace in Aunt | and cups and saucers, with the delicate green 
Martha’s house,—remember it, sir?—and the | sprigs. Absently his finger touched one of the 
jolliest fire is roaring up the chimney this | sprigs on his plate. As a boy at his mother’s 
minute. Please, grandfather !’” table he had always been impelled to feel of them 

The old man hesitated. Rejection was in | tosee if they would push off. They would not 
his eye, refusal on his lips, but it was a little | push off any more readily now than they would 
difficult to meet with his customary curt “no” | then. He drew away his finger, and his eyes 
an invitation like this, bubbling over with | travelled to the walls of the room, and he 
good-will and heartiness. Meanwhile Richard | started slightly in his chair. 
came lightly across the floor and dropped upon| ‘“ Do you recognize grandmother’s old side- 
one knee before Judge Richard Hazleton. He | board?’ asked Richard, slicing off thin morsels 
laid one warm hand on the judge’s cold one, | of rich and tender duck with quite a skilful 
hand for one so new at carving—and everybody 
knows that ducks are hard carving, too. “And 





“Please, sir!’”’ he said. “It’s your birthday. 



























this is her dinner-set. Aunt Patience let us have 
all these things when she found that we really 
cared—that Evelyn cared. We do care, sir; and 
Evelyn more than I. It’s all her idea. I 
suppose I should naturally have started in with 
a new house and new furniture,—varnish not 
dry, you know,—patent oak rockers and green 
marble center-tables, and cheap etchings on the 
walls —” 

“Richard!” How pretty her face was, flushed 
and laughing in protest, in the soft light from the 
candles! Richard gave her an answering glance, 
full of fun and mischief—but with his heart in 
it, none the less. 

“He loves the dear old things just as well as I 
do!”? Evelyn declared, pouring coffee and putting 
in a generous supply of rich cream. 

Then she held the old-fashioned sugar-tongs 
poised above the green and white sugar-bowl. 
She looked up full into Judge Hazleton’s face 
with a daring pair of violet eyes. 

“How many lumps, grandfather ?”’ she asked, 
and flushed a rosier red than ever. But her 
glance did not flinch. 

In the short pause that followed, Richard 
dared not look up; he kept his eyes fixed on the 
centerpiece. But he listened, with his heart in 
his mouth. Question and answer had not yet 
passed between the two. 

“Two,” said Judge Hazleton, and his black 
eyes went for an instant deep into the violet 
ones, with a searching power which made his 
grandson feel as if he would like to jump 
between. 

But Evelyn met him with a frank smile, 
dropped in the two lumps and gave him the cup. 
Richard drew a long breath. 

The dinner was superb. Where it came from 
or who cooked it Judge Hazleton did not know, 
but it suited his critical taste. It ended with 
an old-fashioned plum pudding. Comment the 
guest made none, but he swallowed his share of 
the pudding to the last crumb. Richard smiled 
to himself as he noted the fact. 

“Jove, but the wind blows!” said the young 
host, as they came back to the fire in the front 
room. “Hear the windows rattle!” 

He raised the curtain and looked out. “It’s 
storming furiously!’ he cried. “And by all 
that’s great, grandfather, I believe I didn’t tell 
Michael to come for you!’ 

“Telephone,”’ said the judge. 

“Why, we haven’t had one put in yet. 
Too bad!, Of course I can go out and send 
word from somewhere. But—suppose you 
don’t go out, grandfather? You know such 
a storm is pretty hard on your rheumatism.” 

“T must go home to-night !’’ said the judge, 
as sternly as if much depended on his return. 

He got up and made his way to the front 
door and opened it. A tremendous blast threw 
the heavy oak back upon him, knocked his 
spectacles from his nose, and cut him through 
with its penetrating chill. 

He drew back, his heavy white hair erect and 
dancing in a most undignified way, and Richard, 
throwing his weight against the door, closed it. 
Evelyn picked up the spectacles.. The judge 
limped back without a word. The two behind 
him glanced at one another triumphantly. 

“Sing for us, dear,” proposed Richard. ‘‘Per- 
haps the worst of the storm will be over 
presently.”” 

The girl went over to the piano; it was the 
only modern thing in the room. She played 
softly, and sang in a clear, young contralto voice 
which had in it a quality of the sort which touches 
heart-strings. She sang modern songs at first, 
Grieg and Nevin and Chaminade. But presently 
she gave them “Annie Laurie.” 

Then the judge got suddenly up. “If I must 
stay,” he said, abruptly, “I think I will go to 
bed.” 

Evelyn lit a candle, and Richard offered his 
arm again up the short staircase. The judge 
climbed slowly, breathing somewhat heavily. 
Richard led him to the front room and stopped 
with his hand on the latch. 

“We furnished this room, sir,” he said, in his 
clear voice, which nevertheless shook a little, “just 
for you. We hoped you might like to stay here 
with us sometimes, and feel that it was home. 
Aunt Patience sent for most of the things. They 
came from the old place up in New Hampshire, 
and she says they are the ones you and grand- 
mother had when you kept liouse—when father 
was a boy. We hope you’ll like it, sir. You 
don’t know how much we want to please you, 
grandfather—Evelyn and I.” 

He opened the door, and the judge walked in 
—much as if he would have preferred to stay 
outside. A small fire crackling cheerily in the 
odd little fireplace threw its wavering light on 
the quaint blue and white “landscape” paper 
which covered the walls. 

A four-poster bed, hung with dimity, was there, 
a shining high mahogany chest of drawers, a little 
wash-stand with a blue and white pitcher and 
bowl. High-backed chairs stood about, with one 
cozily cushioned big rocker in front of the fire; 
on the floor lay the prettiest of old Turkey 


carpets. 

Grandfather Hazleton looked about with dazed 
eyes. They all stood silent for a moment; then 
a gentle hand fell on his arm, and he stared down 
for the second time that evening into a well-nigh 
irresistible pair of eyes. 

“It’s been such a happiness to get it ready for 
you!” said the voice to which Richard had long 
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sworn allegiance. ‘‘Won’t you forgive us for 
loving each other, and for not being content 
without your approval and your—love ?” 

It was a long moment, and again his grandson 
held his breath, feeling that if the elder man 
spurned the girl now, he, Richard, must hence- 
forth refuse to be to him that which he had been 
all his life. 

But there is a temperature at which the hardest 
substances melt, and perhaps it was not Judge 
Hazleton’s heart which was at fault, after all, 
only his pride; and pride cannot endure before 
love. Suddenly he turned and laid both hands 
upon Evelyn’s shoulders, bent and kissed her 





gently on the forehead. Then he went over to 
the fire and sat down. 

Richard, with a radiant face, let Evelyn draw 
him quietly away out into the hall, and noise- 
lessly closed the door. Then he triumphed 
openly. 

“You've done it, little girl, you’ve done it, bless 
you!” he whispered. 

They went silently and joyfully down-stairs. 
But they did not know that in the little bedroom 
which looked like the home of his youth an old 
man sat and wiped away the tears—tears which 
meant things the younger people, with all their 
love and good-will, could never understand. 
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‘“< PICKED TH’ WRONG BAR’L, DIDN’T YE, YOUNG FELLER?” 


NEVER see a barrel of apples opened, with 
the carefully selected “facers”’ placed stem 
up in concentric circles just beneath the head, 

without thinking with somewhat bitter amuse- 
ment of the two seasons, nearly a score of years 
ago, when Cousin Henry Reynolds and I worked 
Grandfather Putnam’s farm on shares. 

We had been graduated from the Parkerstown 
High School the preceding June; and while we 
looked forward to a professional career, both 
of us were short of money. As so many others 
have done in similar we taught 
school the first winter, Henry in District No. 11, 
Springbrook, and I in the adjoining township 
of Hickory Ridge. He boarded with Deacon 
Salathiel Putnam, our maternal grandfather. 

The old gentleman had leased his farm for a 
number of years to a man named Moses Lynch, 
a plausible fellow, but one of questionable 
honesty. Grandfather had determined to get rid 
of him, and when he Jearned how eager Henry 
and I were to earn money with which to com- 
plete our education, he offered us the rental of his 
farm for two seasons. He agreed to furnish 
everything, — stock, tools and seed,—and we 
were to do the work for two-fifths of the gross 
receipts. 

All our friends advised us to accept the offer, 
as the terms were more liberal than those 
accorded most farm tenants unprovided with 
an outfit. 

The old farm comprised one hundred and five 
acres, of which not quite one-half was under 
the plow. There was a large pasture, ten acres 
of forest, a two-acre sugar-bush of huge hard 
maple-trees, a chestnut grove on the hillside 
overlooking Spring Brook, from which the town- 
ship takes its name, and four and a half acres 
covered with apple and peach orchards. 

The soil was a deep clay loam, fertile but 
hilly, and hard to cultivate. The two orchards 
were esteemed more valuable than the plowland 
of ten times their area. 

The old orchard consisted of trees my great- 
grandfather had set out, the seeds having been 
brought from Connecticut in a packet at the 
bottom of great-grandmother’s hand-bag. She 
had carefully sowed them in a little nursery bed, 
from which the tender apple seedlings had been 
transplanted far and wide. Half of the original 
orchards in the county trace their descent from 
that hand-bag, which thus became a sort of fairy 
godmother to what is now the greatest apple- 
producing region of its area in the State. Of 
course these seedlings, not being budded, bore 
natural fruit of no particular variety, and most 
of the apples were unfit for sale. 

Five years before we took the farm grand- 
father had had all except a half-dozen of the | 





trees grafted with Greenings, Baldwins, North- 
ern Spys, Pippins and Tompkins County Kings. 
This new wood was just beginning to bear, 
and in May the young orchard, with the shorter- 
lived peach-trees midway between the rows, 

was covered with a wealth of pinky- 

white blossoms. We hoped to net at 


Soon it was apparent that we should 


Eight weeks later two of the 
best milch-cows in our herd 
sickened and died, a loss of 
seventy-five dollars. Arsenic was found in their 
stomachs, but how administered we could not 
discover. 

We took extraordinary precautions thereafter 
to house all stock and machinery, and to keep 
our outbuildings locked at night; but when our 
wheat was ripe and we drew out the reaper 
grandfather had bought the year before, we 
found it practically ruined. Many of the smaller 
working parts were missing and the driving-chain 
had been filed nearly in two in several places. 
So far as we knew, the machine had been under 
lock and key ever since we took the place. The 
cost of repairing it would exceed a hundred 
dollars, and the grain could not wait. Grand- 
father insisted upon assuming the whole of this 
loss, while we hired a neighbor to cut our grain. 

Boys,” the old gentleman said, his voice 
trembling and his face twitching with grief and 
anger, “until this season I did not believe that 
I had an enemy on earth; at least, not one with 
such bitter hatred in his heart as this work shows. 
The thought of that hurts me worse than the 
financial loss.” 

“Tt must be our enemy, sir, not yours,” I said, 
trying to soothe the old man’s grief. “Such things 
never happened to you till we came.” 

“Tt’s not enmity at all, in the ordinary sense,” 
said Henry, emphatically. “It is deliberate, 
malignant injury, done simply to ruin and drive 
us away. Now who would profit by our being 
forced to leave the farm ?’” 

“Why, no one; no one at all, my boy.” 

“Yes, perhaps; but who thinks he might be 
the gainer by our going away ?” 

“Why—why,” said grandfather, deeply pained 
and obviously hesitating, “I know of no one, 
unless it might be Mo—” He stopped short 
and shook his head. 

“Unless it might be Mose Lynch,” said Henry, 
bluntly, completing the sentence. “He’s over 
on the old Spencer farm across the brook, where 
the picking is mighty slim compared with what 
he had here, especially as Uncle Hiram watches 
him as a cat would a mouse.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible ; indeed, it does not |’ 
said grandfather, under his breath, walking 
slowly away with bowed head. He would not 
accuse another without proof, even in thought. 

“Really, Henry, it is hard to believe,” I 


a straw in his way, and grandfather has | 
befriended him a score of times.” 


demanded. “Don’t you remember how he | 
delayed leaving the place, and hindered our 
spring’s work by cluttering up the barns as long 





| as he could? That was pure malice, for all his 
soft, oily words and his smoothing his whiskers 








remarked, “especially as we never have laid | 


“Who is it, if he isn’t the man?”’ my cousin | 















between words. I tell you, Jack, he’s a scoun- 
drel, and if we don’t trip him up somehow, he’!! 
make a good deal more trouble for us.” 

“But grandfather wouldn’t take him back 
upon any conditions; he’d let the farm stand 
idle first.” 

“That’s all very true, but Lynch doesn’t know 
it. Grandfather is so careful not to hurt people’s 
feelings that he never has told the man frankly 
what he thinks of him. I’ll guarantee Mose feels 
sure he could come back if we were out of the 
way, and that the only reason he was forced 
to leave was because we wanted to work the 
farm.” 

We said nothing of our losses except to Mr. 
Stone, grandfather’s lawyer, who advised us 
to keep our mouths shut and our eyes and 
ears open, for, as he explained, we were helpless 
without positive legal proof. 

Our amateur detective work resulted in nothing 
except to make us so alert and cautious that 
possibly we prevented other attempts. At all 
events, we were undisturbed for several months, 
until we had grown comparatively careless again. 

Our yield of grain was below the average, 
and the drought also reduced our receipts from 
milk delivered at the cheese factory; but the 
Putnam orchards were heavily laden for an off 
year, when many of our neighbors had not enough 
apples fortheirown use. The quality of the fruit 
also was excellent, and the price promised to be 


least six hundred dollars from the apples. | high. 


Instead of two hundred barrels of apples, as 
we had estimated, we found late in October, 
when the last tree had been picked, that we had 
four hundred and twenty-eight barrels. These 
we packed with great care. We rejected all 


. | inferior fruit, and sold it at a neighboring evap- 


orator for sixty cents a hundred pounds. 

While we were at work grandfather’s old 
friend and fellow deacon, Morris Howe, one of 
the Springbrook produce dealers, drove to the 
farm, saw us put up a few barrels, and bought 
the entire crop for three dollars and sixty-two 
and one-half cents a barrel, delivered at his 
warehouse. We had made a good sale, but we 
felt the apples were worth the price offered. 

The following week we were compelled to go 
to Arden to attend the annual teachers’ institute, 
as both Henry and I had secured schools for the 
coming winter. Grandfather promised to keep 
a sharp eye on the barreled apples, which were 
piled under the trees where they had been packed. 

Upon our return we found their number 
undiminished, and as soon as possible we drew 
them to the warehouse in Springbrook village. 
When I arrived with the last load I found Mr. 
Howe talking with Moses Lynch, who was 
delivering his apples at the same time. 

With a wholly gratuitous show of virtue Moses 
removed the head from one of his barrels and 
very ostentatiously emptied its contents on the 
floor. The apples were Baldwins of large size 
and well colored. 

“They’s not many care ter do that, Mr. Howe,” 
he drawled, with a self-satisfied air. “They 
don’t cal’late on showin’ what’s in th’ middle, but 
I put ’em up all alike clean through.” 

“Oh, I fancy all honest men do the same, Mr. 
Lynch,” said the dealer, pleasantly. 

“Oh, yas, yas, hones’ men do; but they’re 
kinder skase, kinder skase, Mr. Howe.” 

“T haven’t found it so,” wasthereply. “Here’s 
Jack Morton, for instance—Deacon Putyam’s 
grandson. I saw him packing apples last month, 
and I’m sure he wouldn’t be afraid to dump 
them anywhere.” 

“That I would not, Mr. Howe,” I said, 
eagerly, for I was nettled at what I fancied was 
a hidden taunt in Lynch’s remarks. “Here is a 
barrel of Long Island Greenings; let us see 
if they won’t match Mr. Lynch’s Baldwins.” 

Hastily driving up the hoops till I could pry 
out the head, I disclosed the golden green 
beauties beneath it, and then poured them out 
upon the floor. As I tossed the empty barrel 
to one side my eyes fell upon an object that 
completely unnerved me for an instant. From 
the center of the barrel had rolled a twenty- 
pound pumpkin, surrounded by about a peck 
of the gnarliest, smallest cider-apples I ever saw. 

Wal, wal!” Moses drawled, smiling queerly. 
‘Picked th’ wrong bar’l, didn’t ye, young feller? 
But I’m intrudin’; this ain’t none 0’ m™) 
business,” and with the last word the man 
lounged out of the building, still smiling. 

My first impulse was to spring after him, 
shouting accusations and threats, for I was 
convinced that he was the author of this fres) 
misfortune, more galling and unbearable tha! 
all that had gone before; but the shame of 1m, 
false position held me back till he had disa)) 
peared, and afterward I was glad that I ha: 
kept silent. 

“What does this mean, Jack?” Mr. How 
asked, in a kindly tone. 

In reply I told him all that had occurre'’, 
stating my belief that Moses Lynch had in son 
manner contrived to place the pumpkin 2! 
worthless apples in the barrel during our abse!: 
at the institute. To my great relief, the dea 
showed plainly that he believed me. He advis«! 
/extreme caution in speaking of the matter |’ 
we were in possession of some tangible evider 
which he said he felt sure would be obtain 
sooner or later. It was arranged that we shot 
reassort all our apples at his warehouse, a lock 
room being set apart for the purpose. 

Henry was almost speechless with rage @ 















shame, and grandfather was greatly disturbed 
when I told them the miserable story that night. 
Both feared Lynch would spread it broadcast, 
put I suspected that he meant instead to hold it 
as a club over our heads. 

It took us several days to inspect the barrels, 
although in the end we found only twenty-four 
had been tampered with. From them we took 
an equal number of pumpkins and between four 
and five bushels of cider-apples. The net loss 
to us was seven barrels, besides our time and 
labor. 

We piled the pumpkins in a corner and placed 
the rejected apples in sacks. Just as we were 
finishing our unpleasant task Henry happened 
to glance at the heap of pumpkins, upon which 
a strong light fell from an adjacent window. 
With a muttered exclamation he hastily crossed 
the room and picked one up. 

““What does this mean, Jack?” he asked, 
excitedly. “See! ‘T.—E.—L.’” 

Dimly outlined on the surface of the vegetable 
were the three letters. They were between 
ereen and brown in color, and were seamed with 
tiny wrinkles, while all about them the skin 
was smooth and yellow. 

“That’s a Hallowe’en pumpkin,” I said, after 
a moment’s thought. “Some child has pasted 
his initials cut from paper on the upper side 
while it was still green. And say, Henry, ‘L.’ 
stands for ‘Lynch’ !” 

“And *‘T. E.’ for ‘Thomas Ellsworth,’ eh, 
Jack? We must let Mr. Howe see this at 
onee.” Thomas Lynch was Moses’ only son, 
a lad about eleven years of age, who had been 
one of Henry’s pupils during the preceding 
winter. 

The practice of marking apples and pumpkins 
in this way was a very common one. The space 
covered by the pasted paper of course did not 
take the ripened color of the rest of the fruit, and 
the initials or other design would stand out very 











prominently when the paper was removed. Our 
Hallowe’en Jack-o’-lanterns were almost always 
marked in this way. 

We talked the matter over with Mr. Howe, 
and afterward waited in his office, for Lynch 
then was delivering oats at the warehouse. His 
team soon arrived, and to our joy Thomas was 
the driver and had come alone. 

“Ever see this before, Tommie?” Mr. Howe 
asked, calling him inside and pointing at the 


in the matter of clothing be met at once. It may 
therefore be said that the principal clothing- 
supply depots of the army can be compared to 
large wholesale establishments, from which hun- 
dreds of retail establishments are constantly 
drawing, every one of which must keep in stock 
a line of kinds and sizes, thus making it necessary 
to provide a total of much more clothing than 


back corn-field. He said he must ’a’ fed it to the 
cows by mistake. How’d it git up here?” 

We evaded his question, and carried the telltale 
pumpkin in triumph to our lawyer. Not much 
more remains to be told. 

Within a week Mr. Stone found a man who 
had seen Lynch at work in the back part of our 
orchard on the Sunday afternoon following our 
departure for the institute. As he knew grand- 
father well, he had wondered that Deacon Putnam 
should permit labor on the Sabbath, but had 
said nothing about it till the lawyer questioned 
him. 
In company with this man, and with our proof 


estimated and supplied quarterly from depots, 
while for some posts in Alaska a fifteen months’ 


tingencies, as navigation to St. Michael and 
Nome is closed from October to June. When 


to them on certain days in the month. 


According to Specifications. 


PORTABLE locker is provided for each 
man in permanent barracks, in which to 
keep his clothing, and in change of station from 
well in hand, we called on the vindictive fellow. | one post to another the locker is transported. 
Mr. Stone had advised us to collect just what During active field operations clothing is issued 
his evil work had cost us, and to make a further | to the men at such places and times, and in such 
condition that he leave the country at once, or | quantities as the military conditions will admit. 
we would prosecute. | All of the woolen goods used in making up 
“You probably could get heavier damages in| garments for the army, as well as blankets, 
money alone,” the lawyer said, “but you and | are required to be manufactured according to 
your property never would be safe if he were | prescribed specifications, indicating the grade of 
near.” the wool, the dye, number of threads to the inch 
We followed his advice, and after a stormy | in warp and filling, character of finish, width of 
interview, in which Lynch dropped his mask of | the piece-goods or dimensions of the blanket, and 
smooth benevolence, we forced the rascal to come | the tensile strength under a machine test. The 
| toour terms. He paid us two hundred and fifty specifications under which cotton piece-goods are 
| dollars, and within a month left for the West, | manufactured prescribe a satisfactory product as 
| where he still lives for aught we know. to quality, width, weight and strength ; those for 
knit underwear and stockings as to quality of 
wool or cotton, gage of machine to be used, and 











so forth; and those for boots and shoes, quality 

















OON after a young man enlists 

in the United States Army ata 
recruiting station, he is transferred to 
a recruiting rendezvous, where he is out- 
fitted with the necessary articles of clothing 
preparatory to joining the organization to which 
he may be assigned. From that time until the 
termination of his service, wherever he may be 
serving, the government provides for him all the 
essential details of dress from head to foot. This 
is regulated by the grant to him of an annual 
money allowance, to be drawn in clothing as his 
needs may require during the term of his enlist- 
ment, which is now fixed at three years. 

This money allowance is based upon the 
aggregate cost of a fixed list of articles for the first, 
second and third years, respectively. The list of 
articles is the same for privates and for all grades 
of non-commissioned officers, except that gold 
lace and cloth chevrons and trousers stripes are 
added for non-commissioned officers. 

There is some variation in the money allowance 
for clothing for the cavalry, artillery and infantry 
arms, and other organizations of the army, due 
to the difference in cost of hat trimmings and 
ornaments and coat facings, but the average 
allowance now for a private is sixty-nine dollars 
and twelve cents for the first year, thirty-two 
dollars and thirty cents for the second year, and 
twenty-nine dollars and forty-seven cents for the 
third year, making a total of one hundred and 
thirty dollars and eighty-nine cents for the three 
years. 

This allowance is increased for non-commis- 
sioned officers by the cost of chevrons and stripes, 
averaging from two dollars to eleven dollars for 
the first year, two dollars to three dollars for the 
second year, and one dollar and fifty cents to 
two dollars for the third year. 

About five-sixths of the allowance of the first 
year is authorized to be drawn within six months 
after the soldier’s enlistment, and includes certain 





articles of dress expected to last him during the | 
It is to be) 


whole three years of his service. 
understood that the allowance for clothing is 
separate and distinct from the soldier’s pay 
allowance. 


[HOW THE ARMY IS CLOTHED | 
By General M ILadington, Quartermaster~General, OSA. 


of materials and all the details of workmanship. 
Hats, gauntlets, overshoes, white gloves, muslin 
and chambray shirts, collars, barrack shoes, 








under carefully drawn specifications, and, in fact, 
nearly every article of clothing is required to 
conform to prescribed specifications and standard 
samples. 

Inspectors are stationed at or sent frequently 











the end of their enlistment some | 
soldiers have considerable savings to 
their credit, while others have little or | 
no clothing money due, or are in debt | tions are complied with as to quality of materials 
on such account. used, and then when the manufactured goods 
Only the actual average cost of the clothing at | are offered at the receiving depots they are care- 
the place of purchase or manufacture is charged | fully inspected by the experts employed there, 
to the soldier, and in case his clothing is | and those which do not come up to requirements 
destroyed as a sanitary measure to prevent infec- | are rejected. 
tion the articles are replaced free of charge, or in The inspection of woolen piece-goods at the 
case of loss by fire or flood while he is engaged clothing depots is so conducted that every yard 
in saving government property, he is paid the | of the goods receives close examination, and any 
value of his authorized clothing which may have | defects in weave or finish or color are detected. 
been lost. For each defect in weave a certain deduction is 
No allowance for clothing is made to commis- made in yardage, or if the defects are too numerous 
sioned officers. They are required to clothe | in the piece, or if the finish is unsatisfactory or 
themselves entirely at their own expense. They the color unacceptable, the whole piece is rejected. 
are, however, privileged to purchase at cost In the case of shoes and boots, the skins from 
prices such articles of the soldier’s clothing as | which the uppers are cut are passed upon by the 
they may need, and during campaign service | inspectors at the factory before the skins are 
they avail themselves of this privilege to a | used, and when the uppers are stitched together 
considerable extent. | they are examined by him before being soled. 
| Only such insoles, outsoles and top heel-pieces 
as have been inspected and accepted by the 
| inspector and bear the stamp of his name are 
EFORE the war with Spain, when the | allowed to be used in bottoming the shoes or 
army consisted of twenty-five thousand | boots. The specifications under which shoes and 
men, located at the various stations in the United | boots are provided prescribe the dimensions of 
States only, no great difference in the variety of | the lasts in every particular, and contractors are 
the clothing issued was necessary, but now the | required to furnish lasts accordingly, all of which 
clothing supply involves a wide range in kinds | are carefully measured by the inspector before 
and weights of articles. For use in Alaskathere their use is allowed. 
are supplied, in addition to the heaviest class of | A proper and serviceable foot covering is one 
woolen army clothing, fur gauntlets and caps, | of the most essential requirements to be met in 
and blanket-lined overcoats, such articles as outfitting the soldier, as his usefulness in active 
German socks, to be worn with arctic overshoes, | service depends in a considerable degree upon 
sweaters, Mackinaw overcoats, oilskin coats and | the comfort and good quality of shoes and boots 
trousers, moccasins and shoe-packs; while in | furnished to him. The questions as to the most 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and especially in the Philip- | suitable lasts, materials and patterns to be used 
pines, light cotton garments for both outer and | have been matters of study and experiment for 
under wear are required. | years, and it is believed that the shoes and boots 
It can readily be understood that in order to | now supplied to our soldiers are unexcelled for 
have a supply of clothing always available for | army use. 
issue to our army, the needs must be anticipated | 
a long time in advance, and due provision made 
to meet them by laying in at our clothing depots | 


Since the Spanish War. 


Clad in ‘Khaki.’ 





A clothing account-book is kept by each | 


company, troop and battery commander, in which 
the soldier signs a receipt for every article received. 
The clothing account of the soldier is settled six 


months after the date of his enlistment, and there- | 


after on June 30th and December 31st of each 
year. If, at these settlements, it is found that 
clothing has been drawn in excess of the money 
ullowance for the period, the amount in excess is 
charged upon the muster- and pay-rolls, and is 
leducted at the next pay-day from the amount 


‘(ue the soldier on account of his pay allowance. | 


\ny balance due the soldier at such settlements 


1 account of clothing undrawn remains to his | 


‘redit on the clothing account-book, to be drawn 
:\ Clothing afterward if required, or, if not, the 
‘nal balance due at the date of his discharge from 
the service is paid to him by the paymaster. 

In the army as in civil life, some men are more 


a large stock of the various materials required | RIOR to the war with Spain all the woolen 
for the manufacture of garments. While this is | blouses, trousers and shirts and Canton 
important with regard to nearly all articles, it | flannel drawers were cut out from the piece-goods 
is especially necessary in the case of the blue | at the clothing depots, and given out to be made 
kerseys, flannels and cloth of required texture | up at fixed prices by sewing women at their 
and quality, as also of the khaki fabrics, which | homes, chiefly mothers, widows and daughters 
are generally made for army use only, and hence | of soldiers residing at the localities, and the same 
are not kept to any extent for sale in the general | course has been followed since the close of the 
market. war as far as advisable. 

# stock of many thousands of overcoats,| A largely increased force was employed on such 
blouses, trousers, dark-blue flannel shirts, hats, | work during the war. Incidentally, it may be 
caps, shoes, undershirts, drawers and stockings | remarked that when the war with Spain was 
must also be kept constantly on hand, comprising | declared the stock of clothing at our clothing 
an assortment of sizes about the same as is found | depots consisted of a supply not very much in 
in ordinary clothing stores. | excess of the requirements for one year for the 

While the large purchasing, manufacturing | regular army of twenty-five thousand men, and 
and issuing depots are the repositories of the when in a few months this force was augmented 
great bulk of the supplies, a stock greater or less | by volunteers to two hundred and fifty thousand 
in quantity, and comprising a full assortment of | it became necessary to procure very large quan- 
kinds and sizes, must be kept at all posts or | tities of garments of all kinds, hurriedly made by 


‘areful of their clothing than others, hence at | places in the United States, even outside the | contract, in addition to what could be :nade up at 








supply is sent, in order to provide for all con-| 
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country, wherever our troops are stationed, as | the depots, and it was difficult to get the articles 
it is most important that the wants of the soldier | 


pumpkin. would be the case if there were fewer issuing | 
“Why, cracky, yes!” the boy exclaimed, | points. 
grinning broadly. “I lettered that down in pa’s| Under normal conditions clothing supplies are 


but in a few cases they are supplied semiannually, | 


troops are in garrison, clothing is generally issued | 
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fast enough by both methods to clothe the troops. 
The meager stock on hand at the beginning of 
the war was due to the limited appropriations 
granted for the purpose during previous years. 
It is hoped that the appropriations in the future 
will always enable an adequate reserve stock of 
clothing to be kept on hand at our depots. 
During and since the war with Spain a new 
class of garments made from a twilled cotton 
goods called “khaki” has come into use in ow 
army to a very large extent. .This is the kind of 
goods the English army serving in warm climates 
has used for a number of years past. It is dyed 
a peculiar yellow shade, which may be said to 
be an earth color, and is of a weight and texture 
suited to comfort and hard usage in tropical and 
semitropical countries. A soldier dressed in a 
khaki suit, with leggings of the same color, and 
tan-colored shoes and campaign hat or khaki 


| colored helmet presents a very neat appearance. 


leggings and other pieces are likewise obtained | 


to the mills and factories to see that the specifica- | 


Until within three years past this khaki 
material was not used in this country, and few 
people knew about it, and none had ever been 
manufactured in the United States. Now it is 
in almost universal use by our troops in the 
Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico, and it 
manufactured in this country in large quantities 
and of excellent quality. 

An idea of the immense supply of khaki 
garments required can be formed from the 
shipments made during fourteen months to 
the Philippine Islands alone, which aggregate 
three hundred and eighty-eight thousand coats 
and six hundred and ten thousand pairs of 
trousers. 

Another article added to the supply table 
within the past three years is the blue chambray 
shirt, made of a kind of gingham. As it isa 
cotton fabric and light in weight, it is largely 
called for by troops serving in warm climates, and 
is reported to give great satisfaction. Nankeen 
underclothing has also been supplied to troops in 
the Philippine Islands. 

It may be thought that the storage (sometimes 
long) in the depots of woolen and fur goods 
would be attended with damage by moths, but 
owing to the exercise of great care this has 
not been the case. In storage at one of our 
depots is a small number of buffalo overcoats 
purchased about twenty-five years ago, which 
are in as good condition to-day as when bought. 


is 


From Warm Climates to Cold. 
VERAL kinds and weights of woolen and 


E 

S cotton stockings, drawers and undershirts 
are issued, and for head-wear the campaign hat 
with and without large ventilators, forage cap, 
cork helmet, felt dress helmet, muskrat cap and 
canvas hood are supplied as may be needed. The 
campaign hat is called for almost everywhere, and 
is preferred for field service. Both tan - colored 
and black shoes are issued, the former being called 
for in the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico in 
much larger quantities than the latter. During 
the past three years our troops have been 
frequently changed from very warm climates to 
colder ones, and vice versa, in which cases the 
men had to be reclothed to a large extent. 

When Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine 
Islands were occupied by our army, it became 
necessary to establish large issuing depots at 
Havana, San Juan and Manila, from which 
supplies could be promptly distributed to the 
various military posts and stations in those 
islands. On account of the large withdrawal of 
troops from Porto Rico and Cuba, the issuing 
depots in those islands have been reduced to 
small proportions, but the lange issuing depot at 
Manila is still necessarily maintained. 

Except in rare emergency cases, purchases of 
clothing supplies are made under contract after 
inviting proposals by public notice. 

When in garrison in the United States the 
soldier is required to have certain articles of dress 
uniform, which are worn on occasions of ceremony 
or parade, and he is also provided with other 
garments for ordinary wear and undress duty, 
and, in addition, a working suit of brown canvas. 
When engaged in a campaign or other duty in 
the field only the undress uniform is worn. 

The National Guard forces of the several 
States and Territories are now uniformed like 
the regular troops serving in this country in the 
matter of undress uniform. This similarity of 
campaign dress is important, as in case of any 


| great emergency calling the whole military force 


of the country together, all would be found 
uniformed alike. 

Congress makes an annual appropriation of 
one million dollars for support of the National 
Guard, and this is allotted to the several States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia 
according to the National Guard strength of each, 
and can be drawn in ordnance or any uniform 
clothing or quartermaster supplies needed. A 
good proportion of the allotment is drawn in 
clothing, and this is supplied from our army 
clothing depots of the same kinds and quality 
furnished to the regular army. 

The clothing and other stores drawn under 
this allotment remain the property of the United 
States, and are accounted for annually to the 
War Department by the governor of the State or 
Territory, or the commanding general of the 
District of Columbia. 

During the war with Spain much of the cloth- 
ing in possession of the several States of the 
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Union was used in equipping their troops, and 
thus came into the service of the United States. 
Nearly all of it was worn out or lost during 
military operations, thus leaving the National 
Guard without clothing, except as the States or 
Territories were able to provide from their own 
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| funds. Congress generously came to their assist- 
ance by the passage of an act authorizing the 
restitution, article for article, of the national 
property brought into the United States service, 
and this restitution is now being made from 
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| great many thousands of dollars’ worth of | with the China Relief Expedition, who had full 


property. 


opportunity of contrasting the equipment of 


It can be confidently stated that no better | the different allied armies, reports come to the 


quality of clothing, or more in quantity or variety, 
is supplied to the army of any country than to 


effect that our troops were better clothed, espe- 
cially for the winter, than any of the other 


army clothing depots, involving the issue of a! our own army, and from officers connected | armies. 
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¥/EARD you wanted more teams, 
sir. Any chance for a job? 
You’re Mr. Hammond, aren’t 
you ?” 

The boy, for he was little 
more, touched his old cap respectfully. 

“Yes, I want more teams, and there’s a chance 
for a job, and I’m Mr. Hammond. Now what 
can I do for you, my lad?” The tall, energetic 
young man paused in his rapid walk and looked 
sharply at the boy. 

“I'd like a job of teaming, sir,’’ he replied, 
returning the look steadily. 

“You? Where’s your team? Oh, I see!” 

A pair of small but stockily built bay horses 
were standing quietly a little to one side. The 
sharp eyes of the young contractor glanced 
quickly over them with a look of instant 
disapproval. 

“Too small—altogether too small, my boy. 
Little horses like those aren’t good for this 
hauling. You’ve got to have size and weight in 
ateam. Look at those Percherons yonder!’ 

A big, mottled-gray team was coming steadily 
over the flat road with a towering load of logs. 
The big fellows handled the enormous load with 
a kind of easy dignity. The contractor watched 
them approvingly. 

“There’s a team for you! What would 
your little horses amount to with a load like 
that ?”’ 

“They couldn’t handle it,” replied the lad, 
quietly, “but they could handle more than half of 
it, and they’d do it quicker.” 

Hammond smiled curiously, and again looked 
at the boy sharply. 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Joe Saunders.” 

**You look rather young for logging.” 

“I’m past eighteen.” 

“What wages do you expect ?” 

“In proportion to what I can do, compared 
with the others.” 

Hammond looked at the team. Joseph gave a 
curious whistle. Instantly the bays started and 
came at a brisk walk straight to where he 
was standing. 
affectionately. 

“They are well put together, certainly, and 
they show good blood,” said Hammond, looking 
them over critically. “If they only had size 
they’d be good for something. They don’t weigh 
twenty hundred, do they ?” 

“Twenty hundred and ten last month,” replied 
Joseph. 

“Well, we’re short of teams, as I said, or I 
wouldn’t bother. You may come and show what 
you can do. Report to the foreman to-morrow 
morning.” The busy “boss” passed on, his 
practised eye taking in each item of the big camp 
and its surroundings. 

Joseph Saunders was on hand promptly the 
next morning, with his team of bays. He 
reported to the foreman, James Melton—a 
stalwart backwoodsman, who had spent nearly 
all his life in and about logging- and lumber- 











camps. 
Melton was a big man with a big voice, and 
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he was a “driver.” He laughed derisively when 
Joseph make known his business. 

“You want to haul logs with them rats, do 
you? You can’t earn your salt, I’ll tell you 
now ; but if the boss said take you on, on you go. 
You ain’t big enough yourself, though mebbe 
you’re wiry. But that team—I wouldn’t give a 
cent for ’em. Just playthings—that’s what they 
are. Fall in with the rest—you’ll earn half price, 
mebbe.”” So Joseph Saunders began work at the 
logging-camp at Beetle Creek. 

He was taking his father’s place, for his father 
had met with an accident and might never be 
able to work again, and there must be a bread- 
winner. He went at the work carefully and 
kept at it steadily, paying not the slightest 
attention to the jeers of the men, for he had 
plenty of grit, and, best of all, good judgment. 
He made no attempt to draw the great loads that 
the big teams handled. His were fair, honest 
loads, however, and the “nervy”? bays moved 
them promptly. As Joseph had said, they did 
it “quicker.”’ 

When Saturday night came he received “three- 
quarter wages,” as the foreman called it, and was 
satisfied. 

“T “lowed,” said “Big Jim,” “that he wouldn’t 
earn half wages, but he did, and more. They’re 
plucky—them rats.” 

The men, although rough, were a good-hearted 
lot, and they soon stopped teasing the boy about 
his team. In a way—for they put all their 
faith in big horses—they grew to like the honest 
work of the little team. They called them the 
“whinnying bays,” for a little trick they had 
of whinnying whenever they came into camp. 
Fresh in the morning or tired at night, if driven 
into camp they always whinnied at sight of the 
sheds and shanties. 

“T’ve taken another big job, Jim,” said 
Hammond to his foreman, on the occasion of his 
next visit to Beetle Creek, about a week later. 
| You'll be through here before the twentieth, 
won’t you?” 

“We ought to be,” replied jhe foreman, “if we 





The boy patted their necks | 


don’t have bad luck.” 

“Tt’s down at Shaver’s Run,” continued 
| Hammond. “You know the place, don’t you?” 
| ‘Yes, I know where Shaver’s is,” replied the 


| big foreman. “It’s sixty-five or seventy miles | 


all right enough.” 
“Probably. It’s a big job, and I think the best 
yet. The contract says work must be begun not 
| later than the twentieth. If you’re not through 
here by the seventeenth, take two or three teams 
|and come on. I don’t care to run any risk.” 
| He wrote out his orders, signed his name and 
handed the paper to his foreman. 

“The company is a good one,” he added, “but 
iron-clad about an agreement. If I fail in any 
way it will cost me a heavy forfeit, and the job 
besides ; and all these men will be out of work 
the rest of the winter, probably. It won’t do 
to make any blunders. The camp is ready for 
us now, and we’ll begin at the log piles about 
three miles this side. I shall be around a day or 
two before the twentieth to see that everything is 
in shape down there, but shall not be here again, 








You can come down easily in a couple 
How 


probably. 
of days, stopping at Turner’s overnight. 
is everything here? Any new men?” 

“Only that boy you took on.” 

“Oh, Lremember! How does he make it go?’ 

“First rate, considering. Just wait —he’s 
coming now with the rest.’ 

A line of loaded teams swung round a bend 
in the road and filed slowly by, the bays among 
the rest, hauling their load sturdily. As they 
came in sight of the camp, a long, low and not 
unmusical whinny rose upon the air. 

The foreman laughed. ‘They never fail to 
whinner when they see camp,”’ he said, and told 
of their peculiarity, and the name the men had 
given them. He added, “The men would miss 
7em like sixty, and I must say they’re mighty 
handy in some places—they’re so quick and 
nervy.” 

Hammond finished his inspection of the work 
and prepared to go. “Remember,’”’ he said to 
Melton again, “the seventeenth at the latest. 
We don’t want to take any chances.” 

“We won’t fail you, boss,” replied Big Jim, 
cheerily. 

The days slipped by, and the work at Beetle 
Creek progressed steadily. It was the morning 
of the sixteenth. Work was nearing completion, 
but Melton, true to his orders, did not propose to 
take chances. He had chosen in his mind the 
men he would detail that day at noon to prepare 
to start the next morning; but the men did not 
receive their orders, for they were destined not to 
be given—at least, not then. 

All were at work at one of the few remaining 
piles of logs, and the foreman was directing them. 
Just how it happened no one knew, but one of 
the logs suddenly slipped from its place, striking 
the end of a handspike in its descent. Quick as 
a flash the implement was whirled over, hitting 
the unfortunate foreman a terrible blow on the 
head. The strong man was stretched senseless 
on the ground. 

The men were dazed for a moment, so sudden 
was the accident ; then they hurried to Melton’s 
assistance. They raised him with a kind of 
rough tenderness, but he gave no sign of life. 
As quickly as possible they carried him to camp, 
where everything possible was done. A physi- 
cian was sent for, but it would be a long time 
before he could reach the isolated camp. 

The day passed, and the next. A physician 
arrived at last, but his skill seemed to avail 
nothing. 
| ‘The nineteenth of the month came and went. 
|The men had finished their work and were 
| waiting for orders. They knew something of 
| the contract for Shaver’s Run, but had no idea 
| when they were to start for that place. It was 
| nearly midnight of the nineteenth when the 
| foreman gave signs of consciousness. He moved 
uneasily. 

*““What’s up ?”” he presently asked, feebly. 

“You’ve been hurt, Jim,” replied one of the 
men, Thomas Nolan, who was sitting by him, 
“but you’re comin’ out all right. Don’t worry.” 
Big Jim lay still a few minutes. 

“Tom,” he said, suddenly, “how long have I 
been here ?”” 

“*Bout three days, Jim.” 

“What day is it, Tom?” 

“Purty nigh the end of the nineteenth, Jim.” 

















HAMMOND TURNED 
AND GRASPED THE BOY’S 
HANDS IN BOTH OF HIS. 


said Thomas Nolan, carefully rearranging the sick 
man’s tumbled blankets. “It’s ’most midnight.” 

“Tom, have the men gone to Shaver’s Run ?”’ 

“Nota man, Jim. They’re waitin’ for orders.” 

The big foreman’s eyes blazed with sudden 
excitement. He tried to rise, but fell back feebly. 

“Quick, Tom, quick, rout out the men—don’t 
lose a minute! There’s got to be logs delivered 
on the skidway at Shaver’s before sundown 
to-morrow, or the boss’s contract is broken, and 
every man here may lose his chance to work this 
winter! Hammond said so. The papers are in 
my pocket yonder—get ’em—his name’s to ’em!” 

His earnestness in his helpless condition was 
pathetic. Quickly the man obeyed. “T’ll see to 
it, Jim, straight,”’ he said, briefly, and hurried 
out, calling another to take his place by the side 
of the injured man. 

Then ensued a scene of great excitement at 
Beetle Creek camp. Every man was called out 
and the situation explained. The signed direc- 
tions proved that the foreman’s mind was right 
at last. 

Every man was ready to do his best in the 
sudden emergency. Lanterns flashed thickly 
here and there. Each team was carefully 
groomed and fed, then harnessed; extra prov- 
ender for use on the way was provided, and 
chains, clevises and all the paraphernalia of the 
work were secured on the double sleighs. 

Joseph Saunders worked with the rest. No 
team was more thoroughly looked after than his, 
no arrangements made more carefully. A little 
of the old jeering was heard from the men as 
they noticed the lad’s careful preparations. 

“Goin’ to try it, are ye, Joe?” said one. 
“?Twon’t do any harm. Mebbe you’ll get half- 
way with the little fellers.” 

“The nags are all right, far as they go, my 
boy,” said another, “‘but it’ll take a team to get 
to Shaver’s before sundown.” 

“They’re a good little pair, and you’re gritty 
yourself to pull out with the rest, Joe,” said 
Thomas Nolan, the driver of the crack team, the 
mottled grays. “They’ll get pretty tired, but 
you can stop at Turner’s, you know, an’ come 
on next day. ’Most likely the track’ll be soft in 
places, and it’ll tire ’em.” 

“T mean to stop before they’re tired out, Tom,” 
replied Joseph, in his quiet way. 

Breakfast was eaten, the final preparations 
hastily made, and long before the stars had 
ceased twinkling in the clear winter sky the line 
of teams filed out from camp on the long, hard 
drive before them. 

About ten o’clock the first halt was made at « 
little hamlet. Good time had been made, but the 
line was already straggling. The mottled gra)s 
led; the bays had not changed their position 
near the center of the line. 

“Turner’s next,” said Thomas Nolan, as again 
they started out, “and the biggest half’ll be 
covered.” 

But the road was softer now. Loose snow had 
sifted in at intervals, and now and then there 
was a long distance of hard travelling. The 
heavy horses’ feet sank in, and the unusual work 
began to tell. Some of the teams had to take 4 
slower pace. The bays forged along stea‘lily, 
occasionally passing a big team, to the gret 
surprise, not to say disgust, of the driver. 

Turner’s at last, but only three teams wel’ 



































in sight—Thomas Nolan’s grays, a pair of big 
blacks, driven by an Irishman named MeVay, 


and the “whinnying bays.’’ The rest were 
coming—somewhere. 

“What d’ye think, Mac?” said Nolan, as they 
fed the horses. “Shall we make it, think ye?” 

“Sure, I cuddn’t tell ye, Tom,” replied the 
sturdy Irishman, “but it’s tired the crathers’ll 
be that stop at Shaver’s the night, I’m thinkin’. 
The blacks are that tired they’re off their feed 
a’ready.” 

Plainly the blacks would not be able to finish 
in time, and when they took the road for the last 
drive, the big grays and the little bays had the 
track to themselves. 

Nolan looked at the stocky little horses curi- 
ously as they were hitching up—something of 
wonder and much of respect in his eyes. As 
they started out several of the other teams came 
in. Their drivers also looked curiously at the 
wiry team and the young driver. There was no 
jeering now. 

Steadily the two teams forged along. It was 
past the middle of the afternoon, and Joseph 
began to get uneasy. Surely the grays were 
tiring, for he constantly heard Nolan urging 
them on. At last Thomas drew to one side for 
the boy to pass him. 

“T wouldn’t ’a’ believed it, lad,” he said, as 
Joseph came abreast, “I never would ’a’ believed 
it; but what’s proved is proved, and Tom Nolan’s 
learned a thing or two since morning. If the 
boss is saved you’ve got it to do, my boy. The 
grays are nigh plumb tuckered. These spells of 
soft road are just fetching ’em. There’s nigh 
sixteen mile yet, and two hours left. Can ye do 
it, lad? And with a load the last three miles?” 

“T’m going to try it, Tom.” 

The big fellow’s eyes glistened. 

“Take the lower pile to get your load—it’s 
nighest camp, and the only one close to the 
track. You won’t have to go out of your way 
to get to it. Jim told me.” 

“All right, Tom.” 

“If *twa’n’t fer the Nicholson bridge now, 
being condemned, you could cut off two miles. 
But you know Turner said it’s given out and the 


road fenced. There ain’t but one more house, a | 


little ways ahead. I shall get in there if I can. 
And then there’s fourteen mile or more without 
so much as a shanty.” 

“Here goes, Tom!” and the bays swung off 
alone. 

It had grown cold fast since noon. Joseph ran 
beside his team, and thrashed his arms to keep 
his blood in circulation. Crust was forming and 
making the road worse, for the snow underneath 
remained soft, and the bays slumped through at 
every step. Joseph’s heart sank. After all his 
efforts he feared failure. Bravely the little team 
held on. 

Finally he passed Hemlock Woods, and there 
was Nicholson bridge, on the cross-road, but 
fenced as he had been told. It was a dilapidated- 
looking structure. A single rail barred the road. 
Should he try the bridge? he asked himself. 

Two miles cut off! It might -save the day! 
Dare he? Ought he? 


Hammond did not reach Shaver’s Run until the 
morning of the twentieth, other work having 
demanded his attention. He had felt no uneasi- 
ness, for he had full confidence in his foreman and 
in his men, and had little doubt that work had 
been begun. 

But that morning he was on the ground, 
reaching the place by a trip across country on 
snow-shoes. The camp and everything about it 
was in readiness for his men, according to 
agreement. The cook and his helpers were on 
hand, but not a team was in sight; no sound of 
work was heard; not a log had been delivered. 
What did it mean ? 

A sudden chill of apprehension swept over 
Hammond, yet he did not lose courage. He felt 
sure the men would not fail him. There had 
been some unaccountable delay, he reasoned, but 
some of them would be on hand by noon. He 
waited patiently. There was nothing else to do, 
for there was not a team to be had within twenty 
mniles, 

Noon came; one o’clock, two o’clock, but not 
ateam. The road, as far as he could see it, lay 
white and silent. The contractor began to lose 
heart at last. 

About three o’cloek a light sleigh came up from 
the opposite direction with a single passenger. It 
was Pierson, the company’s agent. Hammond 
Was expecting him. Pierson looked at the empty 
logway and gave a long whistle. 

“Hello, Hammond! What’s up with your 
men?” he said, looking round in surprise. 
“What’s the matter ?”’ 


“Failure, I think,” said Hammond, slowly, his | 


eyes still fixed on the white, empty road. 

“Well, I say it’s too bad!” exclaimed Pierson, 
honestly, as he came up, after caring for his 
horse. “But come—let’s go in by the fire.” 

_ Almost mechanically Hammond followed him 
into the building, his face fast getting white and 
drawn with anxiety. 


\nother hour passed. The sun, breaking 


through @ rift in the wintry clouds, cast long and 
mapidly lengthening shadows. 
put on his heavy coat again. 
lew minutes of sundown. 

“I Shall have to be off, Hammond,” he said. 
“You know I have a pretty long drive before 


Finally Pierson 
It lacked but a 


| have been late if I ha«din’t.” 
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company to-night--my orders are very positive. 
T’ll wait until the last minute, though.” 

Hammond was standing by the window, still 
watching, although scarcely hoping. “It’s no use, 
Pierson,” he said; “the —” But the sentence 
was not finished. Pierson turned in surprise. 

Hammond’s eyes were fixed on the distant 
road, and his hands grasped at the window-sill 
nervously. Pierson stepped quickly to his side. 
Far up the road, plainly visible against its white- 
ness, was a moving, dark-looking spot. Clearly 
it was a team. Hammond’s breath came hard. 

Steadily the team came on, and now they could 
see plainly that it drew a small load. Hammond 
rushed hastily out, Pierson following. 

“T can’t make it out ; if it’s one of my teams I 
don’t know it—yet,” said Hammond. “It isn’t 
Nolan’s grays nor McVay’s big blacks ; the team 
looks small.” His voice sounded unnatural. 

With smoking flanks and heads held low, but 
with the steady, swinging trot unfaltering still, 
nearer and nearer came the team. And now 
they swung around a bend in the road, and came 
in sight of the long, low buildings of the camp, 
with the smoke from the big wood fire curling 
up on the wintry air. Then, sweeter than the 
sweetest music to Hammond’s ears, clearly, 
plainly borne on the air, came the whinny of a 
horse. A second later came another. 

In his excitement; Hammond dealt his com- 
panion a slap on the back that nearly knocked 
that astonished gentleman headlong. 

“By George, Pierson,” he cried, “it is my 
team! It’s Saunders and his 
whinnying bays!” 

He rushed out to the empty 
logway. 

“Where’ll you have these 
logs, sir?”’ said Joseph Saun- 
ders. 

“Here, my boy, right here,” 
said Hammond. 

The team drew up at the 
place. Before they had fairly 
stopped, the boy’s numbed 
hands were fumbling at the 
heavy blankets. The men 
caught them from his hands, 
and in a moment the gallant 
bays were covered. 

Hammond turned and 
grasped the boy’s hands in 
both of his. Not a word was 
said, for there was a lump in 
his throat, but there was a look 
in the young contractor’s eyes 
that the lad never forgot. 

Thud! Thud! Two logs 
struck the echoing logway. 
Work had begun at Shaver’s. 
And then, as if in the fairest of 
pleasant auguries, the last rays of the setting 
sun flashed out for an instant over the broad 
belt of western pines, lighting up the silent 
group for a moment with its wintry radiance, 
and then disappeared. But “the boss” was safe. 

With a long breath of relief, Hammond turned 
to Joseph. “You’ve had a hard pull, my boy, 
haven’t you? How far have you come to-day ?” 

“From Beetle Creek camp,” said Joseph, 
simply. 

Hammond staggered back. “You don’t mean 
to say —” And then a suspicion of the truth 
flashed upon him. 

“We d-didn’t g-get word —” the boy’s teeth 
were chattering more with the weakness of 
fatigue than cold—‘“till this m-morning. Melton 
got hurt.’ 

Hammond stooped suddenly, placed his strong 
arms round the lad, and carried him bodily into 
the room where the big fire was roaring. With 
his own hands he took off the rough greatcoat 
and pulled off the heavy boots, while the two 
assistants were caring for the team according to 
the boy’s special orders. 

“But where are the rest, Joe?”’ asked Ham- 
mond, presently. 

“They all started, sir, and came as far as they 
could; but the big horses couldn’t stand it. 
They slumped and tired awful.” 

He looked at the contractor with a kind of sly 
drollery. Hammond’s face was a study. 

“And so the little bays saved the job, did they, | 
Joe?” . 

“Yes, sir,” said Joseph, proudly. But he 
added presently, with a shiver,—not of cold this | 
time,—We should have failed, after all, if we | 
hadn’t erossed Nicholson bridge.” 

“Nicholson bridge!” almost shouted Hammond. 
“Didn’t you know that bridge was condemned ? | 
I’ve heard it will hardly bear its own weight. 
Wasn’t it fenced ?”” 

“Yes, sir. I took down the rails and put ’em | 








way. 
chances unless I was sure I was justified in it. | 
I knew I was justified, and I took ’em. I should | 


“See here, Joe,” | 


Hammond looked at the boy. 


what I think of his boy,” and again he held the | 
lad’s hands closely. 
The next day the men came straggling in. By | 


on the morning of the day after, as the men were 
getting ready for work after the early breakfast, | 
Hammond called to them. 





ie, and I must telegraph the situation to the 





all know about Joe Saunders’s drive. 
what the boy’s work meant and means forme. I 
| know it. You know what it means to you, and 
| what good work and good wages mean to the | 
wives and little ones at home. And I propose,” | 
his voice rose strong and clear, “three cheers for | 


N spite of herself, Nancy had to laugh at the | 

frowning face in her little looking-glass. 
“There goes the scowl!” she cried. “Well, 

you do look a deal better, ma’am. The idea of 

scowling because it’s a pleasant morning, when | 

it’s been a rainy one every blessed other day for | 





|’most a week! I know what thetroubleis. It’s | 
| that washing, Nancy Crowe! What would your | 
| great-grandmother say ?” 


| There was an authentic and valued entry in} 
the Crowe family records to the effect that Great- 
Grandmother Nancy was wont to rise extremely | 
| early on wash-days, and get her washing for a 
| household of fourteen out on the-line before 
| breakfast. It was even recorded that she had | 
| accomplished this extraordinary feat at seventy | 
years of age. Her achievement was the boast 








** QUICK, BRING ME THE CLOTHES!’’ 


of the Crowe family, and Nancy had heard it | 
over and over again. 

“You’ve got three in your family and you’re | 
seven-teen!’? Nancy scolded herself aloud. 
“The pity of having such a great-grandchild as 
that!’ 

Nancy was housekeeper for her father and 
Thomas while her mother was away, nursing a 
sick sister. It was great fun, too—all but the 
washings. How Nancy disliked those! 

Down-stairs there was breakfast to get and 
clear away, the chickens to feed and Thomas to 
| “shine up” for school. It was long after nine 
o’clock before the young housekeeper got to the 
washing. 

While the water was heating she ran across 
| the yard to see how little Mrs. Cilley’s baby 
| was. 
| “He ain’t any better. I was up with him 
|about all night!” sighed the young mother, 
| wearily. “I’m nearly discouraged. I can’t 
work to-day, and I don’t know what he’s going 
to do for clean things.” 

“T do!” Nancy cried, cheerily. “I’m just going 
to take his little clothes home with me and wash 
’em with my things. They’re so little I shall 
hardly know they’re there !”’ 

She held out her hands for the tiny wailing 
one. “You poor, tired little woman, you! Give 
me that baby while you go and get his things 
picked up.” 

A few minutes later Nancy went home with a 
little soft roll under herarm. She was humming 
a tune as she went. 

“T’ll just put some more water on to heat, and | 





little thing looks all tired out! 

young !’ 
Nancy added another gallon of water to the | 

sizzling, foamy contents of the boiler on the stove. 


She’s so very 


he said, “I wish I could tell that father of yours | Then, singing at the top of her clear voice as she | laughed. 


worked, she bustled about among her tubs. 
clock struck eleven. 
“Eleven o’clock! Of all things! Well, I’m | 


The 


he took to-day to go to town on! 
would carry his dinner to school—‘so ’f it did | 
rain.’ 1 must run out and put up my lines— 
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the gallant lad, and then three more for the 
nerviest, gamiest team in Christendom — the 
whinnying bays.” 

Hammond himself led. Every one of the big, 
bearded fellows joined with a will, and on the 
crisp winter air the cheers rang out right royally, 
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my goodness, I hope Mrs.- Sophia doesn’t see 
where he’s putting ’em!’’ 
Nancy gazed across the road at the pottering 


figure in the bed-ticking apron. The glimpse 
of dun-colored trousers below the apron hem 
betrayed the sex of the washerwoman. Poor 
Mr. Sophia! How he would blunder, and how 
poor Mrs. Sophia would groan! How the water 
wouldn’t be hot enough, and the starch wouldn’t 
be cold enough, and the bluing would be too 
blue! 

“My heart goes out to Mr. Sophia,” laughed 
the girl across the road, under her breath. It 
really was a hard place to put an innocent, well- 
meaning man-person, to have to do the washing 
for a Mrs. Sophia! 

“Oh, he’ll make a mess of it, fast enough,” 
Nancy said, with positiveness and 
pity. “I know Mr. Sophia. And 
she’ll lie there and groan at him. I 
know Mrs. Sophia, too.” 

It was hard on Mrs. Sophia, too. 
Wasn’t she known throughout Far 
Acres as the “most particular house- 
keeper on the footstool”? And 
wasn’t mild Mr. Sophia’s capacity 
for blundering known to be limit- 
less? It was the Far Acres name 
for him—“Mr. Sophia.’ 

“I declare, I pity that man!” ex- 
claimed Nancy, suddenly. “I’m 
going right over there and do it out 
loud !”” 

“Sh!” Mr. Sophia held up a 
warning forefinger as she ap- 
proached. His anxious glance wan- 
dered toward a certain window. 
“She’s asleep. She’s just dropped 
off. ‘I’m puttin’ in to see if I can’t 
make out to get the washin’ done 
before she wakens up again. Look 
here, Nancy, I wisht you’d tell me 
some things about how to do it—do 
you blue the clothes before you 
rense ’em, or after? An’ how much 
do you starch the sheets? Seems 
as if I’m all muddled up in my 
mind. Sophia’s so particular—I’m 
all of a tremble!’ 

Nancy’s laughing face tried to 
sober at sight of his genuine dismay. 
What a pity it hadn’t been Mr. 
Sophia that sprained his back—no, that didn’t 
sound kind. But there was a pity somewhere! 

“She had a turrible night with the pain in her 
back,” whispered the plaintive voice. “I’m 
glad she can get some of her sleep made up now. 


| All I ask is to get the washin’ done while she 


has her nap.” 

Nancy touched Mr. Sophia’s arm gently. 

“I’m afraid you’re not putting the lines out 
quite right,” she said. 

“T know it! I know it!” he kept groaning, 
softly. “I don’t hope to do any of it right, my 
dear.”’ 

A sudden inspiration came to Nancy. 
caught his sleeve hurriedly. 

“Quick, bring me the clothes !”” she whispered. 
“I know what we’ll do. You’ll take ’em across 
to my house and I’ll wash ’em. That’s what! 
Then I’ll hang ’em out over here on your line— 
I know exactly how Mrs. Sophia does it. 
Quick, we’ve got to hurry! Never mind if they 
are in soak. Pour some of the water out and 
take the tub right across. Of course I can do 
it as well as not. I’m washing to-day, too. A 
little more or less won’t count.” 

Nancy hurried on ahead of slow Mr. Sophia 
to put on another kettle of water to heat. She 
hummed all the way across the street, and the 
soft little drone broke into a song at her own 
threshold. 

“That’s all right! I’m thankful I went over 
there. Poor Mr. Sophia, he needed help!” she 
was thinking, as she ate her hasty wash-day 
luncheon from the pantry shelf. 

All the afternoon how Nancy worked! 


She 


How 


up again behind me,” said Joseph, in his quiet | get these little bits a-soaking,” she thought. | she splashed and rubbed and rinsed and wrung! 
“Father always told me never to take |“J’m so thankful I went over there—that poor | How clearly and contentedly her voice trilled 


out above the sound of the rubbing! It was 
nearly four o’clock when at last she hung her 
washings out. 

“What would great-grandmother say?” she 
“She got hers out before breakfast. 
Well, I don’t care, I shall get mine out before 


| supper !”” 


The clothes were daintily white and sweet, 


noon all were on hand, and the logs were moving | glad I haven’t got to stop and get dinner for | and Nancy hung them up with careful precision. 
merrily. All had heard of the boy’s exploit, but | anybody!” she cried. “It was lucky for daddy She gave the tiny baby things a cross line to 
And Tom | themselves. 


Mrs. Sophia had a long, refreshing sleep. 
When she woke the wash was flapping gently 


“T want to say a word, men,” he said. “You | there’s Mr. Sophia putting out his now. Oh, | out on the line. She lifted herself painfully on 
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her elbow and gave it sharp scrutiny, astonish- 
ment and distinct approval dawning in her pale | “Why! 
face 





“Well, I do declare!” she ejaculated, slowly. 








“Done!” cried tired Nancy, in triumph. 
Why, I don’t call washing very hard 
work! I’veenjoyedit. Nancy Crowe, I believe 
you’ve put on your great-grandmother’s mantle !”” 


OLD-FASHIONED ARBOR DAY 
666% BY MARTHA BAKER DUNN Seed 


HEN Mr. Abner Locke 

W purchased the “Gran- 

*ther” Day place, his 

worthy wife, Aunt Locke, as all 

the neighborhood called her, had 
only one objection to make. 

“?Tain’t but two houses up the 
hill from where we are now, 80 
*tain’t like goin’ out of the neigh- 
borhood, and there’s room enough 
in it for us to overflow into. Land 
knows that’s what we need with 
eight childern all a-crowdin’ and 
a-growin’,”’ the good woman com- 
mented to the friends who “jest 
run in” to talk the matter over. 
“But everybody knows what 2 
hand I am for trees and growin’ 
things, and Gran’ther Day couldn’t 
abide so much as a mullein stalk anywhere near 
the house. ‘The orchard’s real pretty, but the 
main lot’s as bare as the top of ole Deacon 
Stowe’s head.” 

Winchester Hill climbed in a series of leaps 
toward the western horizon. At the top of one of 
these leaps, just where the hill seemed to pause a 
little to take breath, Gran’ther Day had built his 
great, square, hip-roofed mansion facing down 
the hill toward the river. 

The house was set firmly on the solid ledge— 
“founded on a rock, according to Seripture,’’ the 
owner had been wont to assert—and the front lot, 
which was narrow in proportion to its depth, 
sloped steeply down to Miss Eliza Barnard’s neat 
picket fence, without a tree or a shrub to relieve 
its bareness. ; 

On the farther side of the house the orchard 
made, in summer, a bower of greenness and shade, 
but the only tree which stood near the house itself 
was the spreading oak at the back, which, accord- 
ing to neighborhood tradition, had been planted 
by gran’ther’s young son Joseph just before he 
ran away, fifty years since. 

This tree Gran’ther Day had. left untouched, 
perhaps in memory of the son who had inherited 
too many of his father’s traits for both to live 
comfortably in the same house. 

“He did it just to plague me,” gran’ther more 
than once remarked placidly to his wife, “and it 
ain’t plagued me a mite. I want to see the whole 
length of the Kennebec River from the bend to 
the bay, so as to see the Betsy Day when she 
first heaves in view, and that tree don’t neither 
help nor hender.”’ 

The days of moving were a season of great 
excitement and festivity to the Locke family, who 
transported everything possible by hand in order 
to prolong the joys of the exodus, but when the 
transition from the cottage at the foot of the hill 
to the great house at the top had been safely 
accomplished, Aunt Locke began at once to plan 
for the future. 

“T never accept things as they are till I’ve made 
considerable of an effort to have ’em different— 
if they don’t suit me,” she remarked, with 
characteristic energy, to her husband. 

“Nobody that knows you ever thought you 
did, Abby,” Mr. Locke answered, with his 
quiet chuckle. 

“Come spring,” Aunt Locke presently an- 
nounced to her family, “I’m goin’ to have a 
plantin’ day. ’Long in May you can all go over 
to the Big Rock woods with your father, and 
each one pick you out a tree to plant, and I’ll 
make a cake, and we’ll have pieces spoke, and 
have a time that you’ll remember just as long 
as you live. It’ll give you something to think 
about all winter, choosin’ your trees and plannin’, 
and findin’ out why you choose ’em.”’ 

Aunt Locke believed firmly that “since children 
were created to be everlastingly a-thinkin’, it was 
just as well to give ’em something to think about,’”’ 
and the joyful possibilities of “planting day” 
became a prolific topic of conversation among 
the youngsters of the Locke family, as well as 
a subject for endless squabbles in regard to the 
choice of trees. 

“They’ve got to have something to contend 
about,”” Aunt Locke said, placidly, in reply to 
the complaints of Amanda, her eldest daughter, 
“and this is no theme to be ashamed of.” 

The month of May came at last, although it 
seemed to the Locke children to tarry long on 
the way. While awaiting its advent, they had 
managed to learn, partly from books and partly 
by “word o’ mouth,” a good many facts and 
traditions about trees. Aunt Locke smiled wisely 
to herself sometimes’ when she heard their young 
voices discoursing glibly in regard to the Charter 
Oak and the George Washington Elm, or listened 
to the ringing notes of Adoniram, her second son, 
as he sang over and over at the top of his healthy 
lungs an old verse which he had picked up some- 
where about the “north country,” 


Where the oak and the ash and the rowan be. 


“T cal’ lated they’d get more out of it than just 
the diggin’ and plantin’,” the shrewd mother 
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thought. ‘‘Set a little yeast 
a-workin’ and it will do great 
” 

The afternoon in the Big Rock 
‘woods was almost as delightful as 
planting day. Aunt Locke had 
managed—just as she had always 
intended—to direct the final choice 
of the trees to be planted, but her 
guidance had been bestowed so 
gently that each child was firmly 
convinced that his individual selec- 
tion was all his own. 

‘ Amanda always supposed that 
the thought of an elm as “a kind 
of a feminine-looking tree’ origi- 
nated in her own mind, and 
Abner junior thought he had 

. known from earliest infancy that 
a straight, upright, manly-looking tree like the 
maple was the only possible choice for an eldest 
son. It was, of course, the most natural thing 
in the world that the twins, Almira and Julia, 
should plant the twin pines on the north of the 
house to shield the buildings from the chill winds 
of winter, and that Adoniram should make choice 
of the white oak which was to stand in the angle 
between the house and barn—for had he not 
always been “the greatest hand in the world for 
sweet oak acorns?”’ On the little plateau at the 
end of the house, just before the ground began 
to slope toward the orchard, Samuel and Hester 
were to plant a beech and a horsechestnut 
respectively, so that in future years they might 
be able to go nutting at their own door. 

Little Julius, the fair-haired youngest of the 
flock, was the only one of the number who really 
made an unbiased choice and triumphed in it. 
In the depths of the Big Rock woods he laid his 
tiny hand on a slender birch sapling clad in the 
shimmering purity of its springtime whiteness, 
and said to his mother: 

“T’m goin’ to have this angel tree.” 

“So you shall, dear,”? Aunt Locke exclaimed, 
“but you want a nice, straight one! This one’s 
got a crook in it—see!’’ 

“That’s why I want it,” little Julius persisted, 
with just the threatening of a quiver at the 
corners of his mouth. “It’s kneelin’ down to 
pray. Angel trees is the only ones that ever 
kneels down—an’ they have their white robes on 
all the time.” _ 

When planting day came at last, bright and 
clear, as befitted such an unusual occasion, when 
the election-cake and the other dainties were all 
set out on the “fore- 
room” table, when 
the holes were dug, 
and the trees them- 
selves lay side by 
side on the tender 
green of the May- 
time grass, little 
Julius’s ‘angel 
tree,” with its bent 
knee, lay beside the 
“laylock’’ shoots 
which his father 
and mother were to 
plant at the foot of 
the front terrace. 

Grandmother 
Lord, Aunt Locke’s 
old mother, had al- 
ready arrived, bring- 
ing her offering. 

“There’s a dozen and a half of my little frosted 
pound - cakes, Abby,” she said. “I set out to 
allow for only a dozen, and then I says to myself, 
‘I'll slip in half a dozen more for happenin’s.’ ” 

“Of course we want grandma to come,” the 
children had pleaded, “‘and crazy Miss ’ Liza’ll be 
here anyway, but don’t ask anybody else. This 
is our plantin’ day, and there’s enough of us. 
We don’t want other folks.” 

“Crazy Miss ’ Liza,” as the children called her, 
having seen the festive preparations from her 
white cottage at the foot of the slope, promptly 
put in an appearance. 

“T got a notion somehow that there were to be 
literary exercises,” she announced, in her clear-cut 
tones, “and I could not deny myself the privilege. 
I hope I do not intrude.” 

There was a tradition in Riverton that over- 
study had been the cause of Miss Eliza’s 
eccentricities. “She ain’t crazy; she’s just a 
little out,’’? people were accustomed to say. 
Anything resembling literary exercises invariably 
attracted Miss Eliza. 

When all was in readiness, Mr. Locke opened 
the ceremonies with a little speech. ‘‘Father’s a 





THE GOVERNOR AND 
HIS WIFE, 


great reader,”” Aunt Locke often said proudly of 
her husband, and much poring over the English 
classics had made the good man’s language less 
colloquial than that of his family. The “pieces” 
which the children were to recite on this occasion 
were mostly of his choosing. 

“Planting trees, children,” he began,—“and 





ladies,” —remembering Grandmother Lord and 
Miss Eliza, “is a good deal like the rest of life. 
You are in hopes to see these trees grow, and by 
and by, perhaps, to sit under the shade of ’em, but 
the chances are that if they do live and flourish, 
you are planting for another generation as well 
as for yourselves. It’s the same with the other 
acts you commit—you don’t know what root they 
are going to take in other lives. Every time you 
look at these trees when they are growing with 
your growth, as I hope they are going to do, I 
want you to remember what I’ve said to-day, 
and think whether you are growing straight and 
true, and putting forth leaves and fruit as you’d 
ought to.” 

“Julius’s tree ain’t straight, anyway,” the twins 
were whispering to each other, when they were 
interrupted by Grandmother Lord. 

“Goodness me,” the old lady exclaimed, “if 
there ain’t Parson Gow !” 

The Locke children looked at each other in 
dismay while their parents greeted the newcomer 
cordially, and explained to him the importance of 
the occasion. 

“Hum-m!” they presently heard— Parson 
Gow’s well-known prefix to his speech. 
“If you feel assured that my presence 
will not be an intrusion or —hum-m! 
—embarrassment to the young people, 
I shall esteem it a privilege indeed to 
remain. I was tempted out. by the 
beauty of the day, and little deemed 
that I should stumble —as I may ex- 
press it—upon so felicitous an occasion,” 
and then, with another resounding 
“hum-m!” Parson Gow offered his 
snuff-box to Mr. Locke. 

“Embarrassment to the young peo- 
ple,” indeed! The naughty twins made 
faces at each other behind the backs of 
their elders. A clergyman in those 
days was an awe-inspiring personage, 
and although Parson Gow was a small 
man physically, his keen eyes and the splendor 
of his lace ruffles, combined with the fathomless 
learning which they supposed him to possess, 
made him almost a supernatural being in the 
children’s eyes. 

The young Lockes grew a little calmer, how- 
ever, when they saw their parents proceeding to 
plant the lilac shoots in a row on the terrace, and 
heard their mother exclaim in her usual matter- 
of-fact tones, as tranquilly as if no dignified 
parson were present : 

“Tt beats all that Gran’ther Day couldn’t ’a’ 
had sense enough to ’a’ done this years ago. 
*T wouldn’t obscured his vision any. He would 
’a’ looked right over ’em.” 

Amanda had planted her elm-tree firmly just 
beyond the south corner of the house, and was 
reciting, with many blushes and tremors, the 
selection from Andrew Marvell’s “Thoughts in 
a Garden,” which her father had chosen for her, 
when the stately form of old Governor Morton 
loomed into view. 

He was coming with his wife—whom all the 
village called Lady Morton on account of her 
trailing silks and her gracious politeness—to pay 
their annual neighborhood visit. The governor 
himself was a man of imposing presence, whose 
piercing black eyes under shaggy brows seemed 
“to look right through ye,” as the twins after- 
ward complained, when rehearsing the terrors 
of the ordeal through which they had passed. 


He had once held the office of chief executive | 


of the State, and had retained the title ever since. 

When these new visitors had been welcomed 
and invited to remain, Aunt Locke’s mind was 
divided between pride in the lofty character of 
her guests, and anxiety lest their unexpected 
presence should “scare them young ones into fits.”” 

Amanda’s frightened spirit, having followed 
that of her poet, 


My soul into the boughs does glide, 
refused to emerge from this seclusion, so Abner 


. | was forced to come forward with a desperate 


attempt at the courage which befits one of the 
sterner sex. 

His maple-tree was set at the south end of the 
house on a line with Amanda’s elm, and when 
that task was ended, he declaimed with the 
aplomb of one who had 
gained a reputation for 
his skill in “speaking 
pieces,”’ the lines begin- 
ning: 

It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man 
better be. 

“Yes, yes,” Parson 
Gow commented approv- 
ingly, when Abner had 
finished, “Shum-m!—Ben 
Jonson. Well selected, 
Brother Locke, well 
selected! The young man 
has a natural gift of 
oratory—hum-m !”’ 

“The spirit of it’s true, 
too!”” Aunt Locke de- 
clared, looking from the 
big ex-governor to the little parson. “’Tain’t 
whether you’re big or little that counts. It’s 
what you are in yourself.” 

The twins, who had by this time recovered 
some of their natural heedlessness, next planted 
their pine-trees, and afterward recited in concert 
a brief portion of “Paradise Lost.” 
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hand in hand and swaying rhythmically as they 
spoke, they singsonged the words with much 
enjoyment, especially when they came to: 

Wave your tops, ye pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave! 

Adoniram, who claimed that he “wa’n’t no 

speaker,” offered a performance on the flute as 
his share. Besides being a “nateral musician,” 
Adoniram was a youth of quick wits, and for 
the dancing tune which he had intended to play 
had the company retained its secular character, 
he substituted a mournful psalm-tune, “without 
anybody’s sayin’ a word to him,” as his mother 
afterward boasted. 


Samuel followed the planting of his beech-tree 
with a few verses of the first chapter of Genesis. 
He began slowly: 

“*And God said, Let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yieldin’ seed, and the fruit tree 
yieldin’ fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself.’ ” 

Samuel was a timid child, and had been waiting 
in trembling for his turn, with the fear of “the 
minister” before his eyes, so it is not to be 
wondered at, perhaps, that having progressed 
thus far in safety, he suddenly 
became confused, and concluded 
unexpectedly with: 

“And the parson saw that it 
was good !”’ 

Parson Gow himself could not 
refrain from smiling, and the 
old governor’s heavy bass laugh 
completed Samuel’s discomfiture, 
so that he fled in deep affliction 
to the back of the house, and 
could only be persuaded to peer 
around the corner while Hester 
recited in shrill accents her 





ye mae -_— favorite, 
is Why, Pheebe, have you come so soon! 
PARSON GOW. 
after planting her horse-chestnut 


tree. It mattered little to Hester that her selec- 
tion had nothing to do with tree-planting. 

“Tt’s verses !’’ she declared. “Why ain’t that 
enough ?” 

Little Julius, who had been stringing rimes 
together ever since he could talk, had declined ail 
suggestions from his elders. 

“I’m goin’ to make my own piece,” he had 
persistently announced. 

When his father, with the child’s proud attempt 
at assistance, had established the kneeling “angel 
tree”’ firmly in its place, 
the little fellow laid his 
hand upon the slender 
trunk, and knelt in his 
turn, raising his blue eyes 
reverently toward the blue 
of the skies. His fair hair 
made a halo round his 
sweet, childish face with 
its look of unquestioning 
trust. 

Little Julius Locke I be, 

Come to plant a angel tree. 

Blessed Jesus, look an’ see! 
he piped in his clear, 
childish voice. Then he 
crept bashfully to where 
| the old governor was sit- 
| ting, and gave a sigh of joy 
| when he found himself 
lifted into the strong arms 
| of that imposing person. 

“You’re such a great man,” he whispered to 
his new friend, “I like you.” Little Julius, 
with childish discernment, had caught the kindly 
gleam of the dark eyes under the shaggy brows. 

When Parson Gow was invited to close the 
exercises with reading and prayer, with the ready 
tact which often distinguished him, he made his 
share in the exercises very brief. Yet long 
after, when the timid little Samuel had become 
an old man, I heard him tell how often when far 
away from home—for Samuel grew up to follow 
the sea—he had thought of that childhood day, 
and seen in his mind’s eye good Parson Gow, 
standing on the green hillcrest beside the 
Gran’ther Day house, his glance following the 
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CAPTAIN JOE AND ’MANDY. 


Standing | 


silver windings of the Kennebec, and repeating, 
as one who saw a heavenly 
vision : 

“*And he shewed me a 
pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding 
out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb. 

“‘In the midst of the 
street of it, and on either 
side of the river, was there 
the tree of life, which bare 
twelve manner of fruits, 
and yielded her fruit ever) 
month: and the leaves o! 
the tree were for the healing 
of the nations.’ ”’ 

“That prayer the old par- 
son made that day,” said 
Captain Samuel,reverently, 
“beseechin’ Almighty Go! 
to help us children keep our souls as pure as th 
clear crystal of the river, and remindin’ us that 
we could each one plant the tree of life, the tre: 
of God’s love, in our innermost bein’ — that 
follered me into a good many ports where | 
should ’a’ been a worse man without it.” 

When Parson Gow had finished, Aunt Locke 















invited the older members of the company to 
come in and “sit to table comf’table” while they 
enjoyed the viands which had been provided, and 
soothed themselves with a cup of tea, but the 

young Lockes wandered whither they would, 
blissfully nibbling election cake and discussing 
the mingled joys and terrors of the day. 

Just as the distinguished guests were about 
to depart, with many polite protestations of 
gratitude for their entertainment, a bronzed, 
hearty-looking young fellow, who had been 
climbing the hill with rapid step, appeared before 
the little group bearing in his hand a long shoot 
from some thrifty vine. 

The children, with joyous shouts, recognized 
“Captain Joe,” the skipper of the Abner J. 
Locke, a coasting schooner in which their father 
owned a half-interest. 





“J hurried the Abner Locke all I could,” the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





young man announced, seriously, yet with a 
lurking twinkle in his eyes, “but the wind 
wa’n’t right for regular quickstep time. I’ve 
brought you a matrimony vine, Aunt Locke, and 
I want ’Mandy to help me plant it.” 

He stepped forward as he spoke and took the 
blushing Amanda by the hand. 

The stately little parson looked from one to the 
other of the young faces so full of hope and youth. 
There was a certain wistfulness in his glance. 
His own young wife, much loved and mourned, 
had died long years ago. 

“Hum-m! hum-m!’’ he began, at last breaking 
the embarrassed silence. “I think, dear friends, 
that this closing act will furnish a memorable 
ending to a memorable day, and when—hum-m! 
the fitting season shall have arrived, I stand 
ready to pronounce a blessing upon the planting 
of a new household and home.” 
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In Six Chapters.— 


E all turned out, including the boatmen 
and Beeves, and followed Taylor as 
quietly as we couldinthedark. Heled 

the way along the bank of the watercourse, 
pushing through branches of willow and other 
scrub. Some time before he stopped, however, 
we heard a singular sound, which seemed to 
come from the bed of the river. 

“Hold on!” muttered Tancred. 
farther.” 

The groaning noise very soon began again and 
continued ; there were groans in several different 
keys. 

“Great Scott!” whispered Sergius, hoarsely. 
“Pid you ever hear anything like that? Is ita 
whole camp suffering from a mortal colic, or 
expiring of wounds ?” 

There was an interval of silence, then another 
chorus of groans. 

“T don’t believe they are white men !”’ exclaimed 
Tancred. “A party of Indians that have eaten 
bad food and poisoned themselves, maybe.” 

“What can we do about it, anyway?” said 
Sergius, in one of the intervals of silence. “If 
they’re Apaches, we have no business with 
them. I think we had better be leaving here 
before daylight.” 

Suddenly we heard savage growls and a terrific 
snarling, followed by crashes in the brushwood 
and the noise of a fierce combat. Immediately 
the noise of fracas receded up the watercourse, 
the crashes grew less loud, and stones ceased 
rattling down the opposite bank. 

We hurried forward, parting the willow brush, 
and straining our eyes to see what was going on, 


“Don’t goany 


but saw nothing distinctly. Once I caught sight 
of a gray object amidst the chaparral, but it 
disappeared quickly. 


The stampede went up the watercourse pell- 
mell, and we heard it going on for a long 
distance. 

“How’s that for sick Apaches?’ cried Taylor. 
“T don’t know much about camels, but it seems 
to me 1 have heard that tlfey are addicted to 
groaning when disturbed. 

“T think I have heard so,” said Sergius. “But 
it would be too good for our luck, this trip, to 
come on that lost camel herd.” 

“T think we have!”’ exclaimed Taylor. “Only 
those rascally mountain-lions have stampeded 
them.” 

“T don’t believe a puma would attack anything 
so large as a camel,” said Tancred. “These 
gray things we saw may be mustangs or wild 
cattle.” 

In the morning Beeves professed himself ill of 
malaria, and refused to get up to cook. Sergius 
contrived to make tea; and after great efforts to 
collect fuel, Taylor fried bacon for breakfast. 
In fact, we all turned to as cooks, and got up 
the best meal we had had thus far. The tea 
Sergius made was excellent. It cheered us all 
up wonderfully. 

“Let the heathen rage!” cried Tancred. 
“Hope rises afresh—and incidentally, Taylor, 
would you know a camel’s track if you saw 
one ?”’ 

“Cannot say that I should,” admitted Taylor, 
reluctantly. “Does the beast have a split hoof? 
If he does, he chews his cud. But does he chew 
his cud?” 

“T have a general idea,” said Sergius, “that 
a camel makes a track about half-way in size 
and shape between an elephant’s and a grizzly 
bear’s.”” 

“ “General ideas’ are of no use here, just now,”’ 
said Tancred. “The question is: Does a camel 
have a split hoof or not? I don’t know.” 

“T remember to have read somewhere,” said 
Taylor, “that a camel has two horny toe-nails, 
but that the rest of its foot is a big, oblong, 
leathery pad.” 

“Can anybody else contribute anything?” 
Tanered asked. “Because we must go now to 
look for tracks. It is highly necessary to know 





a camel’s track from a mustang’s.” 


Chapter Three. 


“T think he chews his cud,” remarked Taylor. 
“JT remember that in my old School Reader the 
camel is spoken of as a ruminant animal; also 
that he can store enough water for a week or 
more, whenever he happens to come to a water- 
tank.” 

As soon as the sun was fairly up we set off 
on our search, leaving the indisposed Beeves as 
camp-keeper; we hoped that he would prove 
equal to that simple duty. 

The bed of the watercourse on which we were 
encamped was thirty or forty yards in width, 
with irregular banks from ten to fifteen feet in 
height; that is to say, the 
channel was depressed to that 





| stepped on him! 





silenced the growling; but Taylor fired again; | 
and hearing now only a distressed wheezing 
sound, we drew near, and found the animal in a 
dying condition. It was a large, tiger-like beast, 
fawn-colored, but marked all over with square- | 
shaped black spots. 

“Tt’s a jaguar,” said Tancred. “Those were 
probably jaguars that we heard last night, instead 
of lions. Like ourselves, they were out for) 
camels.”’ 

“But I supposed that a jaguar was more for- | 
midable,” Taylor remarked. “This beast didn’t | 
fight. ” 

Sergius seized the animal by the tail and hauled | | 
it out of the bushes. We then looked it over 
curiously. Three bullets had traversed its body 
in as many different directions, any one of which | 
would probably have proved fatal. 

Besides these fresh wounds, however, there | 
were a number of large bruises on its back and | 
side, evidently received several hours before, | 
for the blood had settled, and showed black | 
beneath the skin. In fact, the animal’s spine 
appeared to be broken. 

“Ah,” said Tancred, “this animal was used up 
before we found him! ‘That’s why he crawled | 
like a snake—poor brute! No wonder I almost 
All we have done is to shoot 
a jaguar with a broken back.” 

“It must have been hurt by the camels last 
night,” said Taylor. 

“But I didn’t suppose camels were such 
fighters,” remarked Sergius. 

“This big cat got an awful blow across the 
back, somehow,” Taylor observed. “It was 
a kick, probably, from one of their big, horny 
feet.”’ 

We went on for about a mile perhaps, and 
reached a place where the river-bed issued from 
a gorge with banks at least fifty feet high. This 
gorge we followed for two miles, still without 
catching sight of the objects of our pursuit. The 
trail was very distinct all the way. Tancred 
stopped. 

“We are as much as six or eight miles from 
camp,” he said, “and we shall be desperately 











| seeming to extend their 
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Taylor had his small field-glass and raised it 
instantly. Then he thrust it into my hands. 
“Camels!” he cried. “Camels for certain! 





| There’s no longer any doubt about it.” 


Through the glass 1 could distinguish them 


| quite plainly ; six camels slouching forward at a 


| pretty fair rate of speed, gray, baggy, unutter- 
| ably ugly beasts. 

As I looked, they pulled up and faced about, 
lean, haggard heads 
toward the quarter where we stood ; then, after a 
brief pause, they all turned and swung onward 
| again. 

“I believe that they smell us!” Taylor ex- 
| claimed. “That’s why they are making off 
so steadily. Probably they have been hunted 
| by Indians or prospectors, and have grown 
| wild.” 

Taylor took the glass again. “They have 
only one hump,” said he. “They are not the 
double-turreted kind I expected to see. But 
they are big fellows. Now what do you say; 
shall we make a sprint and try to overtake 
them ?” 

But we felt really too tired for this. The 
mean details and necessities of life compelled us 
to turn back for food and rest. On returning 
down the gorge to the place where we had left 
Tancred and Sergius, a note on a bit of paper, 
stuck in a cleft stick, informed us that they had 
grown tired of waiting, and had gone to camp. 
We reached camp soon after their arrival. 

Here more of the mean details of life confronted 
us unpleasantly. In our absence Beeves had 
kindled a brush fire near the tent and contrived 
to burn up one side of it, besides scorching the 
blankets. Moreover, although professing illness, 
he had been cooking liberally for himself, and 
eating so heavily that from an estimated three 
days’ supply of bread and beef there remained 
hardly enough for supper and breakfast. 

A curious thing had also occurred; a hound 
had come to us, and evinced a disposition to 
remain. In almost any other part of the country 
where settlements were not far distant, the 
appearance of a stray dog would not be thought 

unusual, But in the delta of 
the Colorado the circumstance 





general depth below the sur- 
face of the brushy desert 
through which it made its way 
to the Colorado. There was 
no running water at this time, 
but stagnant pools stood at 
crooks of the bed. 

In crossing we found abun- 
dant evidences of the fracas 
we had heard along the west 
bank, and in the mud about a 
water-hole a little farther up 
the channel were some large, 
anomalous footprints. 

“Whatever they may be, 
they are not mustangs or 
cattle,” Sergius remarked, at 
first sight. 

Taylor produced a pocket- 
rule and measured one of the 
more distinct marks. “ Nine 
inches by five,’ he announced 
to us. “And here you see 
marks like two toe-nails in 
front. Fellows, these are 
camels, beyond doubt.” 

Tancred was less certain. 
“We shall know better about 
it when we catch them,” he 
remarked, and set off to pick 
up the trail. 

There were many osiers 
growing here, thick, yellow 
clumps, as well as stunted 
mesquit shrubs and much tall 
grass with large stalks now 
ripe and sear. The grass and 
the twigs had been cropped off 








was decidedly strange, and 
set us thinking. Clearly the 
animal had followed on our 
tracks up from the Colorado, 
where we had left The Smil- 
ing Sally. 

It was not likely that he had 
entered this desert alone, but 
had presumably come with his 
master. What might not that 
master — who was perhaps an 
Indian—be doing about The 
Smiling Sally, which held 
our stock of provisions? The 
thought made us uneasy. 

“We had better be looking 
‘after our grub-stake!” ex- 
claimed Taylor. “Right off, 
too!’’ 

Hoxie and Moore offered to 
return to the boat that night, 
to see if it was all right, and 
bring up what they could 
carry early in the morning. 
As Beeves had been lying 
about all day, we suggested 
that he accompany the boat- 
men, and make himself of 
some use by bringing up a 
pack of supplies. 

“I’m too miser’ble!’’ 
whined. 

“Nonsense!” said Taylor. 
“Your appetite belies you. A 
tramp will do you good.”’ 

“T’m all a-burnin’ up with 
malary,’’ said Beeves. 
“?*Tain’t kind nor Christian 


he 








in many places. 

After a mile or more the 
channel turned away to west 
and southwest, making nearly a right angle. 
We had followed on for about two miles farther 
—ascending the bank at times, but keeping to 
the river-bed for the most part—when Taylor, 
who was a little way ahead, came upon a large, 
spotted animal lying in the grass and brush, 
close under the south bank. 

The brush and grass stalks were shoulder- 
high here, and Taylor nearly stepped on the 
beast before it moved. With a snarl, it crawled 
a few yards farther away into the thicket. 

Taylor halted and cocked his carbine. 

“What is it?”? exclaimed Tancred, who heard 
the snarl. 

“Big enough for a mountain-lion,” replied 
Taylor, peering about to get sight of the animal 
again. “But they don’t have spots, do they?” 

“Perhaps it’s a young camel,” suggested 
Sergius. 

“No, it is some kind of a cat thing, by the way 
it snarls and crawls,” said Taylor. “And it is 
just ahead there in the brush.” 

Sergius stole round to the right, and as he did 
so we saw by a slow movement in the bushes 
that the creature was creeping farther away. 
But at that moment Taylor caught sight of it and 
fired ; and with the shot there was a loud snarl, 
and a spotted back and fierce, feline head leaped 
up and fell backward. 


** CAMELS! ”’ 





Sergius also saw the head, and fired. His shot 





HE CRIED. ‘‘ CAMELS FOR 
hungry and thirsty before we get back. I don’t 
dare drink this water till it has been boiled.” 

Sergius expressed a similar opinion. “Be- 
sides,’”’ he added, “we haven’t our camera here— 
even if we came up with the camels. We shall 
have to fall back on our base of supplies.” 

Taylor, however, wished to go on a little | 
farther, and I accompanied him. ‘Tancred and | 
Sergius sat down to await our return, and Hoxie 
and Moore remained with them. 

After ten or fifteen minutes we issued from the | 
gorge upon a higher level of the country, or rather 
I should describe it as a kind of elevated basin 
beyond the low ridge of barren hills through 
which the river-bed had cut its way. It was 
open country here, an alkaline bottom, almost 
white in the sunlight, and stretching away for 
four or five miles to the foot of a higher ridge of 
hills. In truth, we had now reached the western 
confines of the delta lands. 

For some moments we stood looking off across 
the plain, and at first saw nothing except the | 
uniform level of gray-white. Then something | 
moving, about half-way over to the hills, attracted | 
our attention. 

“There they are!’ Taylor exclaimed. “Didn’t 
see them at first, they are so near the color of the 
alkali.” 

Six camels were shuffling across the bottom- | 
lands, about two miles from where we stood. 


CERTAIN !’”’ 


to make me go.” 

“All right,’ said Taylor, to 
try him. “ Pack up the kit 
and what is left of the tent. We have thoughts 
of following those camels for fifteen or twenty 
miles to-night. We shall take you with us, and 
you will have to carry your share of the load. 
You will have to keep up with us, too, or the 
jaguars will get you.” 

On hearing this, Beeves stopped whining, and 
said that he supposed he could go with Hoxie 


| and Meore. 


The two boatmen were not desirous of his 
company. Hoxie more than intimated that they 
could do better without him; but we devoutly 
wished to get rid of Beeves overnight, and sent 
him off with them. There was barely food for 
four persons of ordinary voracity for one day. 
Sergius made an effort to drive the hound away 
and have it go with the boatmen ; and we thought 
at the time that the animal had gone, but shortly 
after sunset it made its appearance again and 


| drew near the fire, where we were partaking of 


a frugal supper. 

It is impossible to resist the mute appeal of 
a hungry dog. “Come here, Bummer,” said 
Taylor; and from that moment “Bum” was one 
of the party, and had his share of the food. We 
might have been more parsimonious had we not 
| confidently expected Hoxie and Moore to return 
| the following forenoon. As it befell, we had seen 
| the last of our boatmen for many a long day. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


yee the erection of free public baths in the 

large cities continue at the present rate,— 
plans have just been made in one city for spend- 
ing two or three million dollars on free baths,—it 
will be necessary to find a new group of population 
to which to apply Burke’s phrase, “the great 
unwashed.” 


M: Carnegie, discussing the question of rich 
men retiring from business at the age of 
sixty, said lately: “So many who have an 
abundance to retire upon have so little to retire 
to!” The remark is full of suggestiveness as to 
the real value of life, and is recommended to those 
people who are doubtful whether a college educa- 
tion “pays.” i, 
& the sun grows warmer it is pleasant to think 
of the increase in the number of artificial 

ice factories. More than two hundred companies 
were organized last year to make ice without the 
assistance of natural frost, and the profit of 
the business is so great that we may soon expect 
fo see the farmers setting out their ice plants 
every spring as regularly as they plant their corn. 
hen a New Hampshire man was twenty 
years old he deposited four hundred and 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





boys who through succeeding generations since 
1552 have been a part of the congregation. On 
Sunday last, April 13th, the Blues were to sit in 
their Christ Church seats for the last time. The 
hatless boys with long blue robe, yellow stock- 
ings and leather girdle who have typified ancient 
London to many a visitor from the New World 
must henceforth be sought in the fields of Sussex. 
After three hundred and fifty years in the heart 
of a city, the school will be grudged its fresher air 
only by confirmed antiquarians. 
ryenony does it happen that the lines of a tramp 
fall in such pleasant places as those of a 
wandering beggar who told a farmer’s wife in 
an Eastern State the other day that he wanted 
something to eat “right away.”” The woman let 
him into the house, and got him down cellar 
through a trap-door by telling him that food was 
down there. Then she slammed the door and 
fastened it, and told him that if he tried to break 
out she would shoot him. She sat down then, 
and waited for assistance to come. Two neigh- 
bors arrived in about half an hour; they let out 
the tramp, looking the picture of content. He 
had helped himself to all he wanted to eat, and 
was amiable, as a man usually is after a good 
meal, When the woman wanted to have him 
arrested, her neighbors told her that as he had 





seventy dollars in a savings-bank at Concord. 
From time to time he drew thirty-two hundred | 
dollars from it, and when he died the other day, 
at the age of ninety-five, the sum of fifteen | 
hundred dollars still stood to his credit. Yet he 
had never added a dollar to the original deposit. 
Compound interest did it all. 


number of cases of relics, toys, musical 
4 instruments, models of houses and facial 
masks were recently delivered to the American 
Museum of Natural History in Washington. 
They were collected by the Jessup expedition in 
northeastern Siberia. Among the boxes was 
one which contained several dozen phonograph 
cylinders on which the natives had been induced 
to record their speech and songs. That is cer- 
tainly exploration up to date. 
yi appropriateness of Indian corn asa national 
emblem is urged by members of various 
women’s clubs who think that the country should 
have a- botanical symbol, so that Uncle Sam 
may wear a posy in his bonnet and attract atten- 
tion in the tournaments of the world, as the first 
Plantagenet did with his sprig of broom. But 
if corn should be selected it would be necessary 
to decide what kind. We certainly should not 
want it to be pop-corn, which goes off with a bang 
when heated. Some quieter and more dignified 
grade would be more suitable. . 


b yews one’s way through college is to be 
commended ; yet it is possible that some 
persons desiring to appear as “‘self-made’’ do an 
injustice to the parental aid which was actually 
theirs. The new Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Moody, whose parents were known to be New 
England farmers of slender means, was recently 
asked if he had “worked his way through 
college.” 

“No,” was his prompt reply. “My parents 
sent me to school and through college, decently 
and in order.” How gratifying to the father, 
who at the age of eighty-one watches his son’s 
career with interest, must be such an acknowl- 


edgment ! Be 


wo inkstands recently bought for the desk of 

a mayor in a small New York city at the 
price, as charged, of seventeen dollars each, sug- 
gested to a public-spirited man the advisability 
of an investigation. Out of his own pocket he 
paid an expert accountant to examine the city 
books. What he found has led to the indictment 
of the mayor, the city clerk and seven aldermen 
for misconduct. The “soulless corporation” is 
an old grievance of the discontented. The 
“senseless community” also deserves condemna- 
tion. Indifference about public administration 
on the part of the voter is the surest guarantee 
that there will be waste, extravagance and 
corruption in the official. 


nstead of buying outright the acres over which 
famous battles have been fought, the govern- 
ment is adopting the policy of arranging with 
the landowners, on payment of a small réntal, to 
keep things exactly as they were on the day 
which made the spot famous. The woods are 
to cover the same area, the plowed lands, orchards 
and fields to correspond, and as far as possible 
buildings to retain their relative positions. This 
preserves the naturalness of the scene much more 
than would its conversion into a great park, and 
the cost to the government is much less. Many 
an aged man grieves that the scenes of his youth, 
with their days of abounding pleasure, cannot 
be preserved against the changes of time and the 
so-called march of improvements. 


Memories of Lamb and Coleridge are awakened 
when the “Blue-Coat” School of -Christ’s 
Hospital in London is mentioned. For some 
time it has been known that the school was to be 
moved from London into the country. On 
March 16th the Bishop of London preached 
at Christ Church, Newgate Street, the sermon 
bidding a formal farewell for the parish to the 





her permission to go down cellar and eat, there 
was no charge on which a justice would hold 
him. The tramp pursued his journey, willing 
again to be made prisoner in the same way. 


® © 


CULLING SIMPLES. 


The herbs we seek to heal our wo 
Familiar by our pathway grow. 
John Keble. 


* © 


TO PROTECT THE PRESIDENT. 


enator Hoar’s bill for the better protection 

S of the President and Vice-President does 

not pretend to solve the problem of anarchy, 

nor does it place the life of the chief executive 

wholly beyond danger, but it is a long step 
toward both objects. 

By its provisions death is made the penalty 
for attempted as well as successful assassination 
of the President or Vice-President, or any officer 
upon whom their .duties may devolve, or, the 
sovereign or chief magistrate of any foreign 
nation. Instigating or inciting to such assas- 
sination may be punished by imprisonment for 
twenty years, and any one who threatens to kill 
or advises another to kill any of the officers 
named may be imprisoned for ten years. ‘This 
section is aimed especially at anarchist editors 
and orators. 

But one of the most important provisions of 
the bill looks to prevention rather than to punish- 
ment. It authorizes the Secretary of War to 
detail from the regular army a sufficient number 
of officers and men to guard the President 
“without any unnecessary display.” Their 
dress and the arms they shall carry will be 
determined by the Secretary, and the details 
kept as secret as possible. In the discussion of 
the bill in the Senate it was pointed out that such 
a guard as this would have been able to prevent 
the killing of all three of our murdered Presidents. 

The men who plot against and take the life of a 
ruler proceed usually with a full understanding 
of the consequences to themselves. They know 
that they can escape only by a miracle, and 
therefore no penalty which a civilized nation can 
inflict will deter them. This is generally recog- 
nized; but there are other men whom God has 
mercifully made weaker in will if not less wicked 
at heart, and for some of these the fear of 
punishment may turn the scale. 


* © 
PURITY OF ELECTIONS. 


here are few graver crimes against a free 
government than fraud at the polls. The 
offense is treason in effect, although not in 
legal definition, because, if successful, it subverts 
the government of the popular will. Moreover, 
if a minority by stealing an election can put its 
candidates in office, then a small handful of men 
may by fraud get control of the minority itself, 
and turn the government into an oligarchy. 

In all the States there are laws to protect the 
purity of the ballot. In some of them successful 
candidates are required to make oath that they 
have used no improper influences to secure their 
election. The laws in the United States are not 
so strict as they are in England, where the courts 
decide contested elections, and where treating a 
voter to a glass of beer, or the hiring of a carriage 
to take voters to the polls, by an agent of the 
successful candidate, invalidates the election. 

American opinion on the importance of keep- 
ing the voters free from corrupting influences is 
slowly concentrating in favor of more stringent 
law and better enforcement of it, although one 
seldom finds a man who advocates going to the 
extreme of the English law. An illustration of 
the changing American sentiment is afforded by 
the action of the governor of one of the Eastern 
States in removing a county officer of his own 
party on the charge, among others, that he had 
secured the assistance of a lawyer in his canvass 
by promising that, if elected, he would employ 
that lawyer as his counsel, which was contrary 
to his oath, and in violation of the law of the 


/not uncommon. Still further, schools in which 


State. The fact that the question of the governor’s 
right to remove the offending officer is before the 
courts, and is not finally determined, does not 
change the situation. 

There have been many scandals in the election 
of members of Congress and of the State legisla- 
tures ; but since election contests in this country 
are decided by partizan bodies, and too often on 
partizan grounds, offenses against the purity of 
the ballot are not punished so frequently as they 
should be. oe 


FAME. 


Seek not for fame; illusive is its ray, 
And cheers may change to hisses in a day. 
Selected. 
® © 


TRAINING HOME- MAKERS. 


ot long ago it was thought that the public 

schools did all that they should when 

they provided instruction in “the three 

R’s” ; but the increase in population and its con- 

gestion in the cities have created new problems 

which the school authorities have attempted to 
solve by expanding the course of study. 

High schools in which Latin, Greek and the 
sciences are taught can be found in every con- 
siderable town, and manual training-schools and 
commercial high schools or business colleges are 


instruction is given in the housewifely arts of 
cooking and sewing are growing more numerous. 
Indeed, in one of the large cities seventy-two 
thousand girls and young women are learning in 
the public schools how to make dresses for 
themselves and their sisters, and coats and 
knickerbockers for their little brothers. 

There was a time when every girl was taught 
to sew at home, but in the crowded districts of 
the large cities the mother who has to go out 
scrubbing or house-cleaning all day has little 
time or strength left to teach her children how 
to make dresses, even if she knows herself. 
Moreover, the sewing-machine has wrought such 
a revolution that hand-sewing is in danger of 
becoming a lost art. So the school authorities, 
responsible for the training of the young, and 
especially of the young in humble life, have 
largely abandoned any prejudices which they 
may have had in favor of the old-fashioned school, 
and are trying to meet the problem with which 
they are confronted. 

The purpose of the schools remains unchanged ; 
but it has been found that there are things which 
the children need to know as much as they need 
to be able to read and cipher, and they are taught 
these things. So democratic is the public school 
system that the instruction intended primarily 
for the children of the very poor is enjoyed by 
the children from homes where the mother has 
time and ability to train her daughters in the 
arts of the housewife. 


& & 


ALLIANCES IN THE FAR EAST. 


rance and Russia have found that their 
interests in and near China are identical, 
and have so declared to the world. But 
whereas the similar agreement between England 
and Japan was universally regarded as an 
obstacle to war, and to the despoiling of China, 
the new alliance is generally looked upon with 
suspicion and apprehension. 

It is true that France and Russia protest that 
they are opposed to any movement to impair 
the territorial integrity of China, or to check the 
free development of the empire. They express 
approval of the Anglo-Japanese agreement—its 
purposes and its methods. Yet every one knows 
that Russia is in Manchuria, and that it finds 
reasons, whether it seeks for them or not, for 
staying there. Every one knows that France 
wishes to “rectify its frontier,’’ which means 
that it wishes for a slice of territory in southern 
China. 

Meanwhile the professions of the several 
governments must be accepted as sincere, so 
long as they do nothing to prove those professions 
false. It is only by deliberately shutting one’s 
eyes that one can fail to see that a situation exists 
which may, unfortunately, occasion a great war, 
involving both Asia and Europe. Perhaps the 
uncertainty as to the course of Germany and 
the United States in the event of war breaking 
out, and the tremendous possible consequences 
of a war between three great European powers, 
would cause any one of them not merely to 
hesitate, but to draw back, when the brink of 
‘war was reached. 


* © 


DIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY. 


ast August the boilers of a Delaware River 

steamer exploded, and caused a loss of 

many lives. In November a boiler explo- 

sion wrecked a Detroit factory, and twenty 

persons perished. In January seventeen lives 

were lost in New York by the Park Avenue 
tunnel collision. Who was to blame? 

Doubtless the owners of the steamboat, the 
factory and the railroad will have to pay damages 
for each person killed or injured; but one feels 
that he would like to go further and establish 
individual criminal responsibility. Punch’s 
suggestion, “Hang a director,” finds favor. Yet 
inquiry into the facts of almost any such disaster 
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type of boiler that ought never to be used in 
marine service. Nevertheless, other boats use 
it. Should we imprison the owners of the one 
steamer, or hang the government inspectors, or 
proceed against the manufacturers of the boiler ? 

The failure of the Detroit boiler seems to have 
been due to poor material and poor riveting. 
Should we indict the workmen who scamped 
their job, the employer who supplied them with 
bad iron, the examiners who failed to find any- 
thing wrong, or the person who placed a shell 
boiler where it could work such havoc? 

As for the tunnel collision, we should need to 
ask a variety of questions: if the executive 
officers of the railroad made proper rules, and 
compelled conductors and engineers to observe 
them ; if the directors were aware that no rules 
could make the tunnel safe; if they felt free 
to lessen the stockholders’ returns in order to 
improve a tunnel that was in no worse condition 
than scores of other tunnels. It might develop 
that the blame for that catastrophe should be 
apportioned among a thousand persons. 

For every calamity there is not only a cause 
but many contributory causes. It is right and 
necessary to punish guilty persons; but guilt 
should be clearly established, and punishment 
should not be disproportionate. Indiscriminate 
denunciation and threats savor of revenge rather 
than justice—and revenge is not the law of 
civilization. 

® © 


OLD-TIME FAST -DAY. 


t was a wise change that a few years ago 
| replaced the old New England fast-day, 
occurring in April, by a holiday openly 
acknowledged as such, and observed on the nine- 
teenth in honor of the patriots of Concord and 
Lexington. The old fast-day had long ceased to 
be anything of the sort except in name save in a 
few houses where very old persons constituted 
part of the family, and where something of its 
earlier atmosphere occasionally lingered. 

The child of one such household was always 
invited out to spend the day on that oceasion by 
the sympathizing mother of a playmate, that she 
might share their hearty family dinner instead of 
faring only upon Indian-meal mush, as she must 
have done at home to spare the susceptibilities 
of an aged grandmother, who would have been 
shocked at any more comfortable innovation. A 
few years farther back, and even mush would 
have been considered a weak concession to the 
demands of the flesh. 

The old-time fast-day was a great occasion 
for sermons, especially those of a political and 
denunciatory sort. It was customary to repair to 
church at eleven; the service over, theré was an 
intermission of an hour during which, as nobody 
was to eat any dinner, few went home; and in 
the afternoon there was another sermon, as long 
as the first, after which the faint and weary 
congregation hastened home to the smoking baked 
beans and pudding waiting for them in the big 
brick ovens. 

Yet even in those days the fast was sometimes 
eluded by growing young folk with the appetite 
of their age. Some used to store up provisions 
against the evil hour. One family of boys made a 
specialty of cleverly abstracting sufficient cookies 
without detection ; another always stored crackers 
and salt fish in the haymow ; others surreptitiously 
raided the pantry on the dreadful day itself. 

In old-time Byfield the sons of the minister, the 
worthy Moses Parsons, were among the pardon- 
able sinners of this sort; and it is related how on 
one fast-day the son of a leading deacon chancing 
to visit them was first horrified, then reconciled, 
then frankly delighted to be hospitably offered 
his share of a hearty but secret meal. 

He did feel somewhat guilty, it is true, when a 
little later the parson himself, taking pity on 
hungry youth, came into the room and told the 
trio that “if they were very hungry, he would 
They were no longer 
hungry then, and so assured him; and the good 
man retired much pleased and edified by their 
noble self-restraint. 

Neither play nor labor was deemed suitable to 
the day. A girl did not think of touching her 
needle, and when some bad boys of Newbury once 
played ball and one of them disabled his arm by a 
sprain in pitching, it was seriously regarded as 
a heaven-sent punishment for sin. 


* © 


THEY DEMAND THE “DATA.” 


mother, just escaped from the buttonholing 

A attentions of a scandal-monger, came the 

other day to her college-trained daughter 

for sympathy. She had heard good neighbors 

maligned, and in the heat of her indignation she 

burst out, without having related the conversation 
that aroused her wrath: 

“TI declare, I believe Mrs. X. is the most 
malicious old chatterbox that ever lived, Polly, 
don’t you?” 

“Why,” responded Polly, slowly, with an air 0! 
calm but interested consideration, “1 really don’t 
know. I don’t like her; but I should require mor 
data before making up my mind.” 

Polly’s mother stared, gasped, and burst ou! 
laughing; but Polly — who is no prig, despite he 
academically precise phrase, but a live, likabl: 
girl with a sense of humor—quite failed to se 
anything funny in the contrast between lhe! 
mother’s impetuosity and her own deliberation. 

“But I do!” she protested, bewildered. “Ca! 
them facts if you don’t like ‘data,’—I don’t care,- 
but they’re what I want, anyhow!” 

“Quite right, my dear, quite right,” gurgled he: 
mother, cheerfully, “and if Mrs. X. had stopped tc 
examine ‘data,’ she wouldn’t be the malicious ol! 
chatterbox she is—and which you'll find her whe! 
you’ve got your precious data marshaled and 
labeled and tucked away each in its own specia 





shows that the general clamor is unjust. 





The steamboat was fitted, it is said, with a| 





convolution of your cerebrum!” 
No amount of highly trained intellect can replac« 





















good feeling; and there are, fortunately, many 
untrained intellects which obey the rules of fair- 
ness. Nevertheless, it is true that the common 
feminine faults—by no means wholly feminine— 
of making “snap judgments,” of failing to dis- 
criminate between facts and impressions, and of 
taking and repeating with easy-going readiness 
almost anybody’s opinion of almost anybody else, 
often perish under the severities of a college 
training. 

The lady with the diploma has acquired the 
habit of seeking original sources and challenging 
dubious authorities. While her diploma is yet 
new, she often does so to uncomfortable excess; 
later, when she has accumulated sufficient data 
on the value of the statements of undiplomaed but 
intelligent elders, and the proportion of times in 
which they are right in their judgment of character 
and interpretation of fact, she also attains to a 
reasonable trustfulness. 

But when accusation, detraction or condemna- 
tion slip into a conversation, her capacity for 
challenge reawakens, and they do not pass unques- 
tioned. Many a pleasant popularity is preserved 
from blight, many a name from slur, many an 
innocent act or speech from misinterpretation, by 
the right question put at the right time. Our 
college graduates retain one of the very best of 
their collegiate acquirements when they decline 
to make up their minds—on social as well as 
intellectual matters— without accumulating the 
facts on which a sound judgment may be based. 
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CUTTING HIMSELF OFF. 


e Rev. Edward Cannon, a chaplain to King 

George IV., was a doggedly independent man. 
On one occasion he refused to compliment his 
royal master on his singing, and for a time fell 
into disfavor. His manner was high-handed and 
not always too courteous, but his actions were 
always on the side of right and justice. The 
biography of his friend Barham, the author of 
the “Ingoldsby Legends,” contains, among other 
anecdotes of Cannon, the story of how he disin- 
herited himself. 

A silly old lady summoned him to her house, and 
pretended to be declining in health. She told him 
she had made her will, by which the whole of a 
considerable fortune was to be left to him. 

“I don’t believe it,” said Cannon, after a pause, 
in which he eyed her doubtfully. The lady assured 
him that the document was lying in a desk in the 
room. ‘ 

“I won’t believe it,” persisted Cannon, “unless 
I see it.” 

Smiling at his incredulity, she placed the will in 
his hands. Cannon read it. 

“Well,” he said, deliberately, “if I had not seen 
it in your own hands, I could not have believed 
you were such an unnatural brute.” 

Thrusting the paper between the bars of the 
grate, he continued in a severe, low voice, “Have 
you no one more nearly connected with you than 
I? No one to whom your money should go, who 
has a right to be provided for first and best? 
Pooh! You don’t know how to make awill. I'll 
send for a lawyer, and he shall make your will. 
You shall leave me a legacy; there’s no harm in 
that. But I’m not going to take it all to please 
you. Good day, ma’am!” 
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LONELY LIVES. 


|" Siberia there are many good-conduct convicts 

who spend their lives in little huts along the 
line of the new railway, always a verst apart, 
whose duty it is to signal with green flags that the 
road is clear. At night they signal with a green 
lamp. 

“Many an hour toward midnight,” says a writer 
in the North China Herald, “I have stood on the 
gangway between the carriages and ticked off 
the green lights as we spun along. Away down 
the black avenue would appear a tiny green speck. 
As the carriages grumbled over the metals it 
would get bigger. Just distinguishable in the 
darkness was the figure of a man holding the 
lamp high up. 

“He and his light would be lost the instant we 
passed. But when all the train had gone by he 
turned and showed the light the other way. One 
instinctively turned and looked ahead again. 
And yonder in the distance was another tiny 
green speck.” 

Just in itself there is not much in such a simple 
signal. It is when you think there are thousands 


of these men, and that a signal started to-day in |. 


Moscow runs for eleven days, until it is broken on 
the banks of Lake Baikal, beyond Irkutsk, that 
the twinkling green lights take on a peculiar 
interest. 

On the faces of all these men is an abiding 
sadness born of the loneliness of the lives they 
lead, with never the shadow of hope for the future. 
If one drops out, another takes his place, for that 
long, green line is never broken. 
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COSMOPOLITAN NEW YORK. 


he new Cathedral of St. John in New York 

will, in addition to its main hall, have seven 
‘Chapels of Tongues” where German, Spanish, 
rrench, Swedish, Italian, Armenian and Chinese 
services will be held each Sunday. Nevertheless, 
by the time the great cathedral is finished it is not 
unlikely that the crypt and transepts and ante- 
rooms will be required for other nationalities. A 
lergyman called upon Bishop Potter the other 
day to ask that some provision might be made 
tor religious services for some Mesopotamian 
unmigrants. 

“Really,” replied the bishop, “cannot a handful 
of Mesopotamians be provided for in connection 
with your Armenian congregation?” 

The young clergyman of the tenements smiled. 
“I do not know what you call a handful, sir. 
Chere are some eight hundred families of Mesopo- 
tamians within ten minutes’ walk of where we are 
Sitting this moment; and as for their attendance 
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upon Armenian services, the languages have about 
as little in common as Greek and Choctaw.” 

The “Parthians and Medes and Elamites” are, 
perhaps, yet to come; but the most of the other 
nationalities mentioned as present in Jerusalem 
on the first Pentecost after the crucifixion are 
already represented in New York, and the problem 
now is the same as it was then. 
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ONE COW SKIN. 


Xx instance of military thrift and of a red-tape 
system which is not peculiar to Germany 
comes from the Prussian war office. In 1866 the 
guards were breakfasting hurriedly. They had, 
on the previous day, fought the battle of Soor, and 
had accomplished, altogether, a nine days’ march. 
This was not the era of canned meats, and to each 
regiment had been allotted a certain number of 
cattle, which had been killed, skinned and cooked ; 
but while the men were still eating, scouts came 
in with the news that the Austrians were near at 
hand. 


The men got into marching order, and in a few 
minutes were in rapid advance toward the enemy. 
The Grenadier Guards, conspicuous always for 
their despatch, hurried to suc purpose that they 
failed to secure the skin of a cow which had been 
made over to them for rations. 

When the official who was responsible for the 
value of the hide came to ask for it, it had to be 
ne missing. Inquiries were set on foot, 
evidence was collected, and a voluminous corre- 
spondence lasting fourteen or fifteen months failed 
to account for the skin. 

There had been a cow. She had been made 
over to the guards. She had a hide. The hide 
was government property. representing a sum 
fixed official tariff. The government must be 
credited with that sum. The hide was not forth- 
—- Who should be responsible for its cash 
value? 

It was at last decided that the colonel of the 
regiment should be held accountable, and_a year 
and a half after the conclusion of the Seven Weeks’ 
War he was requested by the war office to remit 
the sum of three thalers, the price of one cow skin 
lost by the Grenadier Guards. When the sum 
was paid, the subject was at last officially dropped. 


® © 
THE APPRECIATIVE PASTRY-COOK. 


here was a New York writer who, being some- 

thing of an epicure, found keen enjoyment in 
the light and toothsome pastry provided for the 
patrons of a certain French restaurant. 


One day he tossed off a sonnet to the concocter 
of this try, and bade the waiter apd it to the 
cook with his compliments. The next day he was 
served a pie of unusual size, ornamented with 

astry roses, and was told that it was an offering 

om the cook, who had been moved almost to the 
point of tears by his verse. 

As the poet cut this alluring pie he was amazed 
to see repoding inside it the slip of blue paper 
which bore s lines. The waiter, watchin 
anxiously, saw a shade pass over his face, and a 
once stepped forward. 

“I don’t care to eat my own words!” said the 
poet, a. But his pun was lost on the waiter. 

“Ze cook said, monsieur,” he ventured, humbly. 
“ze cook said, ‘Monsieur makes his so beautiful 
verse on my pastry, I make my so beautiful pastry 
on his verse.’ Ees it not so, monsieur?” 

“Monsieur” looked once more at the pie, and 
his dignity melted. 

“It is so,”’ he said, briefly, and proceeded to test 
the flavor of his lines. 
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ARGUMENT FROM PRECEDENT. 


yee was once arguing a case against an 
opponent who tried to convince the jury that 
precedent is superior to law, and that custom 
makes things legal in all cases. Lincoln’s reply, 
given in Miss Ida Tarbell’s life of the great 
war President, was one of his many effective 
analogies in the form of a story. 


| Lincoln told the jury that he would argue the 
case in the same way as his opponent, and began: 
“Old Squire B , from Menard, came into my 
| Office one day and said: 
“**Lincoln, I want your advice as a lawyer. Has 
a man what’s been elected justice of the peace a 
right to issue a marriage license?’ 
‘I told him not; whereupon the old squire threw 
himself back in his chair very indignantly and 


said : 

“ ‘Lincoln, I thought you was a lawyer. 
Bob Thomas and me a bet on this thing, and 
we agreed to let you decide; but if this is your 
opinion I don’t want it, for 1 know a thunderin’ 
sight better. I’ve been a squire eight years, and 
have done it all the time.’ ” 
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MISS RIGGS’S CHOICE. 


5 Beige spinsters, the most perfect exam- 

ples, in fiction at least, of elderly maiden- 
hood, avoided danger by meeting it plump, after 
the formula of Sir Boyle Roche. Said they: “A 
man is so in the way in a house!” 


Miss Phoebe Riggs, an Amazon of the present 
day, of whom the New York Tribune tells, was a 
little less effective in defense, possibly because 
she did not get in the first blow. 

For more elghty years Miss Riggs has lived 
in the little New England town in which she was 

recent comer to that village, meeting 


raw 

“You must excuse me, but I am not sure whether 
you are Miss or Mrs. Riggs; I didn’t quite under- 
stand when we were introduced.” 

The bent little spinster drew herself up as 
straight as possible. 

“Miss Riggs ; from choice!” she replied, in a 

ce. 


freezing vo! 
& 
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STRANGE CATASTROPHE. 


he surgeon of an English ship of war was noted 

for the monotony of his prescriptions. He 
apparently considered salt water taken externally 
or internally as a cure for all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, for he ordered his patients to take it, no 
matter what might be the malady presented to 
his notice. 

One day he went sailing with a party of friends, 
and in the course of a squall the boat was upset 
and the surgeon came near being drowned. 

“Well,” said the captain of the ship when he 
was told of the narrow escape, “I’m giad you 
were saved, but it hardly seems possible 





octor ?” 








born. A 
Miss Riggs for the first time, said apologetically 
e: | 





in any | 


event that you could have realy rowned in your | 
own medicine-chest, now does it, d 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. 


Nelson’s Wall St. Library. 


(Vol.1.) The ABC of Wall &t., by S.A. NELSON. 164pp., 
illus. Completely and accurately descriptive of the 
money and speculative markets with a dictionary of 
Stock Exchange terms. Price $1.00; postage 5c. 








COFFIN. 136 op. 
the organization and administr: 
$1.25; postage Sc. Descriptive circulars free. 

8S. A. NELSON, Publisher, 16 Park P1., N. ¥. 





Decidedly original Styles with best wear- 
ing qualities. Remarkably low prices. Fully 
guaranteed. 1902 Book and Prices FREE. 
Send for illustrated magazine,‘* Ponyland.”’ 


THE COLFAX CO., South Bend, Ind. 








Pajamas 


for children 


of white madras cloth, 
self-figured or striped, 
sizes 2}4 to 8 years, 


$1.35 


10 to 16 years, $1.50. 


Imported Madras 
in handsome 
colorings, 


2h to 8 years - - $1.50 
10 to 16 years - - $2.25 


Our new spring 
and summer 


Catalogue 


describing over 2000 articles — 

over 1000 of which are illustra- 

ted —for the complete outfitting of Boys, 
Girls and Infants, sent for 4 cents postage. 


WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES—NO AGENTS. 
Our goods sold only at this one store. 
Address Dept. 15, 

60-62 W. 23d St., New York. 
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C of Banks and Banking, by G. M. | 
illus. Comprehensivel explaining | 
ation of a bank. Price | 


never too early or late to wear a 
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Good 


Sense Waist 


is made in all sizes, for the old and 
young, beginning with the delicate, 
little garment for the infant; the 
gracefully formed waist for the 
growing girl; the beautifully 
modeled corset waist for the woman. 
Every step is one of gentle develop- 
ment, of perfect health, natural 
grace, symmetrical beauty. It is 





Ferris Good Sense Waist. 


Made in shapes to fit every form. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Be sure you get the genuine, with 
the name in red letters on every 
waist. The Ferris Book sent free 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 




















on request. 
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Turn Over the Spoon, Examine the Trade Mark, 


do not run the risk of being deceived in the quality of the spoons, forks, ete., you pur 
chase. You can easily decide whether the design is pleasing, but whether the silver plate 
is of sufficient thickness to be durable is uncertain unless you can locate the maker and 


know his responsibility. Pieces stamped 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


are the best that can be produced after half a century of experience, and wherever pur- 


chased, if the 
the largest silverware-makers in the world. 
brand 
designs are shown in catalogue K. 
these goods. Made only by 


las long been known as “ Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Send for it. 


bear this complete trade-mark, are fully guaranteed to give satisfaction by 


From its well-known wearing qualities this 
‘ A great variety of beautiful 
Leading dealers can supply you with 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. (International Silver Co. Successor), MERIDEN, CONN. 
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OLD WHARVES| 














By Artbur Wentworth Eaton 


N* so many years ago, 

On the tides that shoreward swept, 
Merchant vessels, swift or slow, 
To the harbor leapt or crept; 


From the fertile Indian isles 

In hot southern seas they came, 
Over ocean’s endless miles, 
With red sunset fires aflame. 


Fruited cargoes here they brought, 
Guava, ginger, fig or prune, 

Rice, and spice, and rare birds caught 
In the sluggish tropic noon, 


These old wharves reechoed then 
All the sounds of seaport trade, 
Pulleys plied by strong-armed men, 
Noisy anchors cast and weighed ; 


Crashing, carrying, cheering loud, 
Wild discordant baw] and brawl, 
Black and white, a motley crowd! 
Ah, but how we loved it all. 


And the masts that hedged the town, 
How they creaked in every breeze, 
Standing bold and bare and brown, 
Like unnumbered forest trees. 


Proud old wharves, so silent now, 
Haughtier in your grim decay 
Than in days when many a prow 
Sought you from the lower bay, 


Symbols of dead dreams are ye, 
Symbols of the empty piers 
Where our minds so buoyantly 
Anchored in the childish years. 


Yet the barren tides that creep 

Up the harbor night and morn, 
Plunge and flash and laugh and leap 
Round your bases, old and worn, 


Nothing of real sadness bear, 

For our ships have found since then 
Wider wharves, in harbors where 
They may come and come again; 


Till Time’s petty traffic past, 

All the bawl and brawl and strife, 
We are satisfied at last 

With the wealth of endless life. 
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THE LIFE OF AN APPLE WOMAN. 
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of devotion remains a living essence of good 


in the midst of evil. It ennobles poverty. It 
dignifies opportunity. It illustrates Christ. 
* © 


DETECTIVE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


hotography is every year proving its useful- 
P ness as a friend of justice and enemy of 
crime. A writer in 7it-Bits describes a case 
of diamond theft in Calcutta, in which no evidence 
against the arrested person could be found. A 
policeman familiar with the artifices of the native 
criminals suggested that an X-ray photograph be 
taken of the man’s throat. The test revealed the 
hidden diamond. By a trick which Hindu jewel 
thieves learn after severe practice, the fellow had 
“side-swallowed” the stone. 


ned, but on suspicion sixty-six re 
rs and parcels were examined b 


legally ¢ 
: tain twenty thousand 


tered 
X-ray, and found to con 
dollars’ worth of The dishonest 
trafiic was stopped, and a large sum was saved to 
the customs revenue. 

A person taking long-distance views from one of 
the upper windows of a tall building in Rochester, 

ork, caught the arg of a passing market- 
wagon with a man behind in the act of lifting a 
tub of butter from the load. The thief got away 
with his booty unnoticed by the driver or any 
me on the street, but the photograph, when 
sufficiently enlar, d, identified and convicted him. 

A marine view taken by a passenger on a foreign 
steamer in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro included 
a@ small yacht. Two men, Grayson and Li 
had gone out in the yacht that morning. Only 
Grayson returned alive. He said his Ane 
had fallen from the mast and been killed; but his 
story was not believed, and_he was tried and 
sentenced as a murderer. The trial had been 
pretty fully reported in the papers, and one day it 
occurred to the por apply a@ powerful 
glass to his picture, in order iscover the 
character of a small dark mark on the sail. Under 
the magnifier the spot on the sail proved to be the 
figure of afallingman. He reported his discovery. 
and as soon as it had been officially verified 
Grayson was rele u 

A similar timely discovery was made after the 
village tragedy known as “The Cooper Murder,” 
in Lancashire, England. Congest, i ~ee to 
McKenna, a blacksmith, was found dead on the 
floor of the latter’s shop, and the coroner’s jury 
brought in a verdict of suicide. An amateur 

hotographer who had been Grough the vam 

king “snap-shots” on the day of per’s death, 
developed his films, and one of them showed the 
smithy with a partial view of the interior through 
the open door, revealing evidence which caused 
ne arrest—and his final confession of the 
murder. 

Complaints are heard against the camera as a 
nuisance, and undoubtedly the owners sometimes 
abuse their privilege; but cases multiply in which 
its use is beneficent, and even its accidental work 
proves valuable. 
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“A MUD FALL.” 


aterfalls are plentiful, but a “mud fall” 
W is less common. In “Mount Omi and 
Beyond, A Record of Travel on the 
Thibetan Border,’”’ Mr. Archibald Little describes 
such a fall, upon which he came and under which 
he had to pass in his travels. 


A sort of recess in the mountainside, apparently 
scooped out by the river, was filled by a hu 
y 





his “Investment of Influence” | 
Doctor Hillis tells the story | 
of a London apple woman. | 

Her life lay among the | 
poorest of the poor. Her only | 
means of living was the ped- | 
dling of fruit from a basket. 
She was a daughter of the gut- | 
ter, the offspring of the London 
tenement, than which there is no more sunless | 





or degrading birthplace in the world. Cold) gate t 


and the poverty that means frequent hunger | 
and sometimes eventual despair were the condi- 
tion of her life. But an English author searched 
out her career, and as Doctor Hillis remarks, 
“Her story makes the story of kings and queens 
contemptible.” 


For forty-two years this poor woman had | th 


dedicated herself to the rearing of those waifs of 
the street who have no knowledge of father or 
mother, and who are blown hither and thither, 
perhaps to lifelong imprisonment, perhaps to 
suicide, certainly to starvation and crime. 

In her back room, in the cellar of one of the 
most lawless tenements, she had an ash-box, 
which was continually in use either as a cradle 
orasa bed. There a chance visitor might at any 
time have found one, two or three wee orphans, 
whose lot was even harder than her own. 

During these long years this woman reared 
some twenty orphans with as much solicitude as 
if she had been their mother. She gave them 
home and bed and food and education. 

Her maternal instinct, beautiful as the Madon- 
na’s own, and large as womanhood itself, gave 
to these forsaken little waifs more than she 
herself knew. She felt that there was another | 
and a purer world beyond the fighting and the 
filth, the hunger and the crime to which she 
had been accustomed, and from which she could 
never hope to escape; and with this feeling she 
taught them to look for better things, both here 
and hereafter. She enabled them to attend school, 
saw that they acquired some knowledge of useful 
trades, and finally, when, one after another, they 
grew to a more self-dependent age, she helped 
them off to Canada, and to the United States 
and to Australia, that they might begin life for 
themselves. 

The life-history of this poor London apple 
woman is an exotic blossom of the slums. With 


her misshapen face but exquisite smile, with her 
disfigured body but beautiful soul, she seemed 
as she lay on her death-bed like one over whom 
God’s loveliest angels bent. 


whirlpool, into which from above came a ste: 
fall of rocks. For at the back of the recess a 
mud fall tumbled over the cliff, here, perhaps, 
a thousand feet high, bringing down with it a 
constant stream of rocks, which bounded over the 
narrow footway and thence down the lower slope 
with a splash into the boiling river. 

We sat down on the rock at_ the bottom and 
watched the spectacle. We had been told before- 
hand of all sorts of impossible dangers, especiall 
since the heavy rains, but we were not prepare 
for running the auntiet of such a cannonade as 
this. Never having seen anything of the kind in 
our previous experience of mountain countries, 
we should much have liked to climb up the 
mountainside, had that been possible, and investi- 

a he source of this extraordinary stream 
which flowed on with a steady persistency that 
fascinated our gaze. But unfortunately we could 
not afford to loiter by the way and miss our daily 


stages. 
Presently some cooiies came along. and we 
watched with intense interest how the _wome 
le, an 


-¥ the fall. The 


ow was not a foot 
n fact was only re 


ined as a path at all by the 
traffic over it, by which a way was trodden in 

e y mene as fast as it dribbled away. A 
big rock lined the inside of the track on oné side 
of the fall, and under the lee of this the men 
crouched. They watched for an exceptionally 
heavy shower, and when this was over made a 
bolt for it. This ver was r ited by each 
individual, and he was greeted by the laughter of 
his companions as he successfully ran the gauntlet. 
The stones were all i 7 and varied in size 
from that of a walnut to that of a pumpkin, while 
the great height from which they ‘fe 
them doubly dangerous. 

We sat for nearly an hour watching before we 
made up our minds to venture, and I should 
certainly not then have had the courage to do so 

ad we not seen the natives pass with impunity. 
We went on at last, and stood under the sheltering 
rock at the very edge of this novel cascade. The 
muddy, stone-laden stream made a loud, rattling, 
grating noise as it carried the smaller stones along 
with it; the larger fragments came bounding 
down in huge leaps as they crashed by. Waiting 
for a bigger mass than usual to go by, we made 
the run, and all _ safely over. 

It was literally a rock cascade, for there was 
very little water in the stream, and that quite 
shallow. 

Our pony jumped across without any difficulty, 
but an invaluable watch-dog got panic-stricken 
when he felt the ground mov ng beneath his feet, 
and crouched down. I was behind, and was able 
to catch him up and save him from death. 

H needs not to be told what it is, but even he 
may get an idea about its treatment from 
the author of “Sport Indeed,” who describes his 
experience while hunting in the Maine woods. 
The author, Mr. Martindale, had suffered from 
previous attacks on his camping tours, and had 
endured agony while waiting the arrival of the 
doctor, thirty miles distant. “I have abandoned 
that method,” he says, “and this is what I do: 


“I generally begin by trying how far and high I 
can | ay There is not auth fun in this, ee ok 
each jump your back feels as if it had been split 

fter the jumping I take a canoe ‘and 





rendered 
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HEROIC TREATMENT. 


e who has suffered an attack of lumbago 





She has gone to her reward, but her example 





open. 
paddle it for an hour or two. Then I pick out a 








road, and the worse it is the better for the purpose, 
windfalls, soft, wet places, rocks—a read tn 
where even a well man would soon grow, weary 0! 
slipping and sliding and ay | over and under 
the logs. Tiring, painful! But it is a part of my 
method, and I insist upon it. 

Iam still in pain 


oubled up, bi 

my first brush With the enemy has saj his 
entrenchments, and that another one will knock 
his fortifications into smithereens. After dinner 
I take another walk, choosing this time a wet bog, 
and trudging through it, ankle-deep at every step, 
back and forth until rspiration s' as 
freely as if I were in a Turkish bath. Then I 
return to — and at night apply a hot-water 


nage my back. 

“The next morning I am undoubled and erect. 
After breakfast I go for another dose of m 
walking physic. Tue, it isn’t as gentle an 
palatable as it might be, but the dose goes down 
much easier than it did yesterday. After the 
walk the battle is over, the victory won, and my 
Machiavellian enemy thas surrender uncon- 
ditionally. The next morning there isn’t an ache 
or a pain about me. Heroic treatment, 1 grant, 
but the cure is certain.” 





weet things await thee, slumbering earth, 
Outlying in the rain; 
Though skies above thee darkly lower, 
And chilling winds complain. 
The necromancer, Spring, shall charm 
Thy torpid trance away, 
And o’er thy pulsing breast, shall break 
The miracle of May. 


Sweet things await thee, lonely wood, 
Long scourged by tempests strong ; 

Life shall invade thy solitude— 
A stir of wings, and song. 

Green leaves shall clothe thy boughs again, 
A whispering throng alight, 

And blossoms open at thy feet, 
Like star-flowers in the night. 


Sweet things await thee, pilgrim soul, 
Thy journey o’er the sands 

While beats the fierce, untempered light, 
Along the desert lands 

Shall one day end beneath the palms 
Where crystal fountains spring, 

Where bivouac in shining tents, 
The children of the King! 
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OLDEST WOMAN IN THE WEST. 


ive miles from Pendleton, Oregon, in a little 
F old teepee on the Umatilla Indian reserva- 
tion, lives a woman who is alleged to be the 
oldest woman in the West. Pe-tow-yois her name. 
The events of the Lewis and Clark expedition of 
1805 are fresh in her memory, says a correspondent 
of the Spokane Spokesman-Review, for she was 
then a maiden of fifteen. 


Pe-tow-yo was then with her father, Chief Tom- 
etop-20, on the shores of the Columbia, in the 
Wal district. Here Clark, “the great medicine- 
man,” healed Tom-a-top-po of some disease sup- 

to have been amatipox. A year or two ago, 

fore the present feebleness came on sb mace 

she would talk quite freely through an interpreter 

with those who asked for Lewis and rk remi- 
niscences. Now visitors are tabooed. 

The old squaw’s tent is located between the 
agency school and the reservation agency. It is 
hung with canvas and cloaks of various kinds, to 


keep in warmth. Nothing is in her tee save @ 
bunch of bedding on the bare ground—Pe-tow-yo 
will not have the floor of her home boarded. d 


—an 
the fireplace in the center. Over the fire of sticks 
is suspended the a; squaw’s kettle. 

Pe-tow-yo rarely ventures now beyond the 
entrance of her tent, and the visitor who gets 
sight of her is fortunate indeed. She spurns the 
thought of — photographed, and when in 
better health wo to the unfortunate camera fiend 
who ventured within herreach. Sticks and stones 
would assail him until he was . >} the pale of 
her teepee faye Firm in the belief of the 
Umatillas, that if she is postogregnes she will die, 
Pe-tow-yo permits no trifling of that kind. 

Of course the ancient squaw can no longer make 
a living for herself. Her grandson, a man of sixty, 
provides for her. Her great-grandson, a well- 
educated man of middle age, assists. 

Neither in fare nor customs, however, has 
Pe-tow-yo departed from the habits of her 
ancestors, as her degenerate descendants have. 
They eat town bread and live in wooden houses. 
Her teepee is the only home Pe-tow-yo will own, 
while she withstood the invasion of town-made 
bread until a short time ago, when she be 
occasionally to eat it. For one hundred years the 
_——e menu of the Umatillas was all she knew. 

er grandson = on hunting and fishing trips 
in the mountains, and meat and fish dried form 
the old woman’s main sustenance. 

Better care is meted out to Pe-tow-yo than to 
most of the old women of her race. Her one 
hundred and eleven years and her ancestry make 
her a person of consequence among the Umatillas. 
Some of them believe she will never die. 
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AN ASTHETIC CANARY. 


n observer of canary-birds declares that some 

A birds are out-and-out aristocrats, while 

others are the veriest little plebeians. A 

story from the Christian Register illustrates the 
peculiarities of certain birds: 


I had once a canary who, in spite of all my 
pees, entreaties and coaxings, simply would not 

athe. 

Every time I came near his cage with the little 
white bath-tub filled with water, he would curl up 
into a sulky little yellow ball. High on the top- 
most perch would he sit, the picture of rage. If I 
put the tub in the cage, he would fight me, shriek 
out little sharp, discordant notes, and fly into such 
a tempest of anger that for fear he would hurt 
himself I had to take out the hated tub. 

So deep-seated was this yellow atom’s aversion 
to bathing that I named him “Tramp;” and 
although as a matter of form I still took the tub 
to him daily, I had resigned myself to his untidy 
nature, when one day I accidentally broke the 
white tub, and in its place I chanced to take a 
pe yee | shaped little Japanese dish of blue-and- 
Ww china. 

As I came near the cage, Tramp’s joyous morn- 
ing carol stopped short, and he flew to his topmost 
perch, as su a little bird as one would care to 
see. But what is this? I placed the dish in the 
cage; and as the sharp little black eye rested on 
it, the yellow ball flew down with outstretched 
wings and glad chirps of joy, perched for an 











instant on the brim of the dish, and then splashed 
into the water with every indication of the utmost 


Twas amazed, of course, and could not under- 
stand the 7 Day after ry Ay by. and 
each morning Tramp welcomed bath the 
blue-and-white dish. 

Then, one morning, the blue-and-white dish was 
broken, and I proffered a white one similar to 
the old one. Once more Tramp showed the old 
aversion to his bath. ‘Sulkier n ever now, he 
flew to his topmost perch, and greeted me with 


shrill chirps of rage. 

| Turkey. One Rechad Bey tried it, with con- 
sequences weird enough, as the London Tele- 

graph relates them, for the basis of a detective 

story or a comic opera. 


The young Turk organized a football team 
among his friends, together with some Greeks 
and Armenians, and began eee Not very 
long after, in the middle of the night, police came 
to his house and carried him off to Scutari; there 
he was submitted to a —: interrogation as to the 
club and the game of football. Matters only grew 
more complicated, as the Turkish word for ball is 
the same as for cannon. 

‘he authorities were convinced that they had 
found a great plot, and that the club must be a 
secret pomee A special messenger was sent for 
the ball, and that was duly examined, and found 
to be an infernal machine. The rules of the game 
were considered to be another piece of damning 
evidence, and still worse were the sweaters an 
colors of the elub, which showed a complete 
organization even to a uniform. 

fter long deliberation, the culprit was sent to 
the higher police authorities in Stamboul, who 
went ough a second long examination, and 
came to the conclusion that the empire had been 
saved from disintegration a. the eat discovery 
of a great plot. They despatched the whole matter 
be inquired into at Yildiz. So the young man, 
the football, the rules and the sweaters and 
kickers were all solemn! 
and a special commission 

After much careful thought and examination of 
the evidence, it was decided that there might be 
nothing in it, but it must not be done again. 
‘Accordin, y, the young man was opens vice- 
consul at Teheran, and bundled off 
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FOOTBALL IN TURKEY. 
t is difficult, indeed, to be a sportsman in 





s 


ie Same day. 
* & 


LELAND STANFORD’S DOG. 


f dogs had no other good qualities, their deyo- 
| tion to human beings would be enough in 
itself to assure them a place in the world. 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s book, “Our Devoted Friend, 
the Dog,’”’ contains a score of stories about the 
steadfast faithfulness of all kinds of dogs, from 
terrier to St. Bernard. One of the most pathetic 
is the story of a dog belonging to Leland Stanford, 
Jr., for whom the great university in California is 
&@ memorial. 


One day, when the boy was about ten years old, 
he heard a tumult in the street and d d out of 
the house. He came back covered with dust, 
a Lae | yellow dog in his arms. Before 

er coul 

telephone and summoned the doctor. Thinking 
the family must be very ill, the doctor hastened 
to the house. 

At first his professional dignity was a little 
ruffied at being confronted with a dusty, excited 
boy, holding a 1 ao with a broken leg. 
But the earnest, innocent face disarmed the 
doctor, and he took boy and dog to a veterinary 
surgeon, who washed and dressed the dog’s 
wounds and then turned him over to his new 


master. 
The boy took care of the dog until it recovered, 
5 s. repaid him with a devotion that was 


uc! . 

‘When the boy died in Italy, his body was brought 
to the marble tombin Palo Alto. The little yellow 
dog had been waiting his master’s return from 
Europe. When he did not return the dog knew 
that something was wrong, and after the body was 
placed in the tomb lay down in front of the door, 
and could not be coaxed away even for his food. 
One morning they found there, dead, and 
buried him next to his protector and friend: 


3 
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WANTED: A SUM IN WATER. 


f the life of a school-teacher is a wearing one in 
| the sense of nervous strain, it has compensa- 
tions in the way of experiences which could 
come to no one else. The New York Trilune 
publishes the following letter, which was received 
by a teacher in Texas: 


“Sir: Will you in the future give my son easier 
some to do at nites? This is what he’s brought 
hoam two or three nites back: : 

“If fore gallins of bere will fil thirty to pint 
bottles, how many, pints and half bottles will nine 
gallins of bere fil?’ : 

“Well, we tried and could make nothin of it at 
all, and my boy cried and laffed and sed he didn’t 
dare go bak in the mornin without doin it. SoI 
had to go and buy a nine gallin keg of bere, which 
I could ill afford to do, and then he went and 
borrowed a lot of wine and ery bottles. We 
fill them, and A boy put the Swer down. | 
don’t know whether it is right or not, as we spilt 
some while doin it. 

“P. 8.—Please let the next some be in water, as 
I am not able to buy more bere.” 

It seems as if the most conservative teacher 
must have been moved by such an eloquent and 
reasonable plea as that. 
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WORSE THAN BULLETS. 


regiment of Scottish Highlanders, during the 

A heat of one of the early battles of the South 

African War, were suddenly seen to break 

ranks and run in all directions, says the New York 

Times. The officers also shared in the stampede, 

and apparently made no attempt to urge the men 
under them into line. 


Their behavior was a surprise to everybody 00 
the field, and after the battle was over the colonel 
¢ the regiment was summoned. before Genera! 


) . “ 

“What was the matter with ygur regiment’ 
asked “Bobs.” 

“Well,” replied the colonel, “there is not a man 
in the regimert afraid of bullets, but Wée-v - 
steered into a field literally infested with wane 
nests, and you know, general, we were all in kilts 
and with bare legs.” 

When this amusing confession is incorporated 
in ye history it will not shake the strong 
foundation of oon ond story upon which the valor 
of the Scottish Highlanders rests. The usual 
spirit was there in South Africa; so also were 
the wasps, and for once the proverbial weakness 
of the flesh was not without excuse. 


























FORFEIT CLUB. 


THE 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell. 


“PAT mustn’t be allowed to continue!” 
t /.| And when Aunt Helen emphasized the 


mustn’t with a positive head-shake— 

well, that settled it. 
She began “to collect her wits,” and it was 
hard to find just the one she 
needed to help her out of 


Article 3. Any violation of Article 2 shall be 

le with a fine. 

Article 4. Such fine shall consist of saying 
two agreeable things about the person unpleas- 
antly referred to. , 

Article 5. This forfeit fine must be paid within 
one half-hour after the violation of Article 2. 

“The penalty won’t be nearly so hard as it 





constitution that any one had been reminded— 
and they had been so careful! 

Clyde flushed. Ten minutes passed, and they 
were waiting for the dessert. 

“Elmer,” said Clyde, taking up his pie-fork, 
“never breaks a promise, and he doesn’t say a 
thing about a person behind his back, and he’s 
prompt as a dot!’ 

“Clyde doesn’t know Article 4. He’s given 
three agreeable things instead of two.” 

“Forfeit, Beatrice !’’ exclaimed Harold. “That’s 





an unpleasant thing to say about a friend—one 
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A PREFIX. 
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tion I become a nobleman; to a line, a vehicle; 

to a strong alkaline solution, a grain; to an instru- 
ment of torture, a military abode; to an interjec- 
| tion and a measure, a weather indicator; to 
exist and a hint, a feast; to myself and a sound, 
a deep, grave voice. 


WORD PUZZLE. 
In each sentence is buried a bird and some 
material he uses in his nest. 
Tom painted a chick a deep 
maroon, and was punished by 








the present dilemma. At last 
the “thought pucker” began 
to edge away from her fore- 
head, till it entirely tumbled 


A WONDERFUL FELLOW 


the angered owner. 

Mrs. Wall owned an automo- 
bile, and thinking it a feat, her 
son made a dangerous run with 


it. 
“Either you or I, oleander,”’ 





off. The ilusive “wit” was 
captured ! 

“Tt’s the only way to break 
them of the growing habit,” 
she said, convincingly. 
“That'll do it in time, if care- 
fully followed up. I’ve been 
here only a month, and I am 
certain the ‘disagreeables’ have 
increased even in that short 
time.” 

That afternoon Harold came 
into the sitting-room, and 


=f 


Wit newspaper held topsyturvy 


Bobby reads just the same, ah me! 


Of kittens and princes and fairies galore, 


And pirates that sail on the sea. 


Here is a camel 


H“ is a bear he pictured: 
And here is a queen he drew: 


And a king expressly for you: 


H°s a wonderful apt young artist. 
He makes remarkable things 


With pencil and paper for us to see— 
Bears, camels, and queens and kings. 


rw 


with humps to spare: 





throwing his book-strap on the 
table, exclaimed, ‘“‘Miss Cutts 1 
is the most unreasonable 

teacher in the Dale High 
School! To think,” he con- 
tinued, “of her giving us two 
whole sections of Cesar! 
One’s enough, hard as it is 
where we’re reading !’? 

“Has she any redeeming 
qualities ?” asked Aunt Helen, 
quietly. 

“Yes, she’s lovely—in some 
things!” replied Harold, with 
enthusiasm. “It’s only in 
Latin she’s so—doesn’t show 
good judgment !” 

At supper Beatrice com- 
plained of the “meanness” of 
Agnes Milford, who didn’t 
invite her to the guess party 
she was going to have on 
Thursday evening. 

“But the house is small, if 
it’s the one you pointed out to 
me,” suggested Aunt Helen. 
“]T presume she couldn’t invite 
all her friends.”’ 

“Well, some one else might 
have been slighted ; she needn’t 
have overlooked me ! ” 

“Weren’t you at the last 
jolly gathering she had?” 

“Yes; but so were Mildred 
and Julia. No; come to think 
of it, I recollect they weren’t !” 

Before they left the table 
Clyde turned to Harold and 
said, distinetly enough for all 
to hear, “Didn’t Tom Randall 
make a mess of his declamation 
this afternoon? I would have 
collapsed had I been prompted 
so many times! *T'was easy 
to learn, too.” 

“Not a pleasant thing said 
about any one,’ reflected Aunt 
Helen, as she left the dining- 
room, “not once!’ 

“T wonder how many would 
like to join the Forfeit Club?” 
she asked, that evening, after 
Mr. and Mrs. Churchill had 
gone out. 

“The what?” exclaimed 
Clyde, 

“The Forfeit Club,” and 
Aunt Helen smiled mysteri- 
ously, 

“I—I don’t believe I under- 
stand,” said Beatrice, laying 
down her history. “Am I 
eligible?” 

“Yes, indeed !”” 











Ghats he’s a brave young soldier. 
With a paper cap on his head, 


With a lath for a sword, a stick for a gun, 


He goes forth on his mission dread. 


B" after the foes are banished 
And all of the strife is o’er 

He goes to his snug little trundle-cot, 
This wonderful chap who is four. 


H. 8S. KELLER. 


said an orange-tree, “must win 
envied precedence in the flower 
contest.” 

Does disease cause heads to 
throb in Bermuda? 

In healthful Grand Pré ache 
rarely is sufficient, perhaps, to 
keep a person in bed. 

When in Montana Gerald 
told a fib respecting the value 
of a mine there. 

We met the sisters at Mar- 
shall, Arkansas, and bestowed 
upon each a yellow rose. 

_ The wind is 8. W. if that vane 
is moving, Luella. 

The menu that charmed so 
much at the banquet produced 
colic, mousy said, in many cases. 
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Dy The soloist was beautiful in 
net-covered satin, and smiled 
as each air was encored. 

What kind of antic, Rowena, 
could have mussed the athlete’s 
tick so? 

_ The variety of grape we en- 

oe so much, Mr. Dunbar 

<eeps in his hothouse. 


3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

I watch him 12 he 3456 down 
his 123456. 

They make a great 456 of the 
123, and dress him like a 123456. 

He leads a life of great 123456, 
but sometimes goes driving in 
456 123. 

I would rather go 123 skating 
on the 456 than stay in the 
123456. 

She is a 123456, and will be 
disappointed if she expects to 
find 12 3456 there. 

His 123 hopes the 123456 
will 456 him a large sum. 

The primals are worn in the 
house, but are not often seen 
on the finals. 


4. 
CONCEALED WORD - SQUARE. 
(One word in each couplet.) 

A ringing echo Ira heard, 

But t ought it was a mountain 
bird. 

I do abhor, detest, despise 

Rice pudding and black cur- 
rant pies. 

Don’t move or rise until he’s 


ere, 
And then unite in one loud 
cheer. 
I don’t think I did right, do you? 
Now did I, Otto, tell me true? 
He held his feathered crest so 





igh, 
I called him monarch of the sky. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 
The more of them one has, 
The greater they be, 
So much the richer 
And grander is he. 


paw 


The more another has, 
And the greater they are, 
He’s so much the poorer 
And shabbier by far. 


6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
My first two have prestige and 
ower, * 
My last mediocre may be; 
One might be my whole in name, 
Without being one, two, three. 
II. 
Though my first be rich in color, 
And my second rich in sound, 
Together they serve to weaken 
Whatever rich is found. 


7. 


ZOOLOGICAL POSITIVES WITH 
VARIOUS COMPARATIVES, 

A wild beast; a carrier. 

A wild beast; an unsteady gait. 

A gentle wild animal ; a flatterer. 

A domestic animal; to Shrink. 

A domestic animal; a pitcher. 

A wild bird; a drinker, 

A fierce wild bird; a pedler. 

















“Am 1?” asked Harold. 

“No restrictions regarding 
age or sex,”” and Aunt Helen turned from one 
eager face to another. ‘The only restriction is 
that we pay our forfeits within one half-hour 
after the constitution is broken. Each member 
inust pledge himself faithfully to comply with 
this demand, and —” 

“But what are the—the forfeits?” exclaimed 
Ethel. “Are they such that we can pay them?” 

“And what are they for?” asked Harold, 
curiously. “The constitution—what is it?” 

‘They all drew their chairs more closely around 
Aunt Helen’s rocker, a look of pleasant antici- 
ution on every face. . 

“The constitution is this—I’ll explain the 
constitution and the forfeits : 


THE FORFEIT CLUB. 


-irticle 1, This Club is organized for the 
purpose of creating among its members a spirit 
of charity toward the peculiarities of friends. 

Article 2. To encourage the saying of only 
pleasant things about the said friends. 


will be easy to violate Article 2,” said Beatrice, 
thoughtfully. 

“It’s a good deal easier to say disagreeable 
things, somehow, than the other kind,’ declared 
Clyde. 

“ After it becomes a habit,” replied Aunt Helen, 
softly. “But if the habit is to say pleasant 
things — that will be easier—almost a second 
nature! Now how many will join? Every one? 
I was sure of it!’ 

Aunt Helen went over to her writing-desk. 
There, on delicate note-paper, was the constitu- 
tion, already written out. 

“We'll sign here. Harold first, he’s the oldest. 
Now Beatrice, Clyde and Ethel. What a 
splendid array of names—all charter members !”” 

“Tsn’t Elmer Jackson dull, though?” ex- 
claimed Clyde, two days later, at dinner. “He 
never can see through —” 

“Article 2 broken!” and Beatrice looked over 
to Aunt Helen. 





*T was the first time since they had signed the 





of the club members who has overpaid, too!’ | 

Beatrice looked confused. “I—I didn’t think.” | 

“It’s having its effect,” thought Aunt Helen, | 
gladly. 

“Clyde is splendid to pay his forfeits.” 
before Beatrice left the table: ““He says his ‘good’ 
things as if he meant them !” 

“T’m sure you do, too!’”’ laughed Harold. 

“You haven’t any fine to pay,” and Ethel | 
nudged her brother. 

“No; but I shall find it easier, and I won’t 
have so many to pay, if I learn, as I know I 
must, to say only pleasant things right along.” 

In a very short time such a transformation 
took place that, as Aunt Helen declared, ““The 
little folks are getting so used to saying pleasant 
things about each other and their friends—they 
are paying fines all the time!’ 

But it wasn’t from a violation of Article 2; | 
it was that they were learning the pleasure that 
comes from being charitable—all through Aunt 
Helen’s Forfeit Club. 


| 
And 





A small wild bird; a restrained 
laugh. 

A rodent; a political turncoat. 

A mammal; a sort of dough. 

A domestic fow!; to indu FS 

A domestic fowl; an English town. 

A fish; one who melts ore. 

A fish; an oar. 

An insect; a female relative. 

An insect; a beverage. 

An insect; part of a spinning-wheel. 

A small venomous serpent; a Turkish coin. 

A young animal; a seller of corn. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Forbear. 2. Sawdust. 
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8. A-mule-t. T-rut-h. A-path-y. S-ache-t. 
S-event-y. S-ewe-r. S-heat-h. 8-pine-t. 8-pit-e. 
F-ring-e. O-me-n. A-mount-s. 


Alone, Iam an obstacle. Prefixed to a preposi- 
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DID NOT RECOGNIZE HIM. 


|" commenting on the limited acquaintance the 

average man has with the members of his own 
family, the Cincinnati Enquirer tells an amusing 
story of a policeman of that city. Officer Martin 
MeNally of the seventh police district is a most 
efficient patrolman, and his memory for faces is 
remarkable. Indeed, his brother officers claim 
that he rarely, if ever, forgets a face, no matter if 
he has not seen it for years. 


The other day Officer McNally happened to 
meet a little boy in skirts near Peebles Corner, 
crying bitterly. The big police officer loomed up 
over the infant, who gazed up and, in a tearful 
voice, said: 

“T’m lost!” 

“Where do you live, little man ?”’ asked McNally, 
kindly, for he has children of his So 

“Boohoo!” wailed the child, ipping a ~ 
ne held in his hand tightly. “T ‘aon’ now. 

200!” 

“Come with me,” said } MeKialty. “What can the 
father of ye be thinking of to let a little wan of 
your size sthray away?’ 

And up the street went MeNally, resolyed 4 
find the parents of the little one, anc to administe 
a fitting rebuke when he found them. 

After he had proceeded half a square McNali 
met Officer O’ Hearn coming down the street wi 
all sails set. 

“Where are you going?” asked O’ Hearn. 

“I’m trying to foind this little wan’s parents,” 
answered McNally, 

“Come off!” said O’Hearn, “Don’t ye know 
your own children?” 

MeNally stopped, astounded, and took his first 
rood look at the little one. Then, without a word, | 
1e picked up little Master MeNally and marched | 

off down the street to his home near by. 

It is not known whether or not Officer McNally 
administered the threatened rebuke to the parents. 


TIDY. 


Sy be “tidy,” Webster says, is to be “arranged 
in good order; neat; kept in proper and 
becoming neatness.” A writer in Harper’s Bazar 
comments on the way in which, in days gone by, 
girls were taught the good old-fashioned way of 
tidiness. She believes, moreover, that the girl 


of the present, although very charming, is some- | 


times less careful than she ought to be. 


The other day, she says, I was making a morn- 
ing call at a friend’s house, and there met another 
caller, @ woman who made a most agreeable 
impression upon me. She was not elaborately 
dressed, but her black tailor-made gown fitted her 
well, and there was not a spot or speck of dust 
on it. I knew that it had been brushed carefull: 
before she left her room. Her linen collar an 
cuffs were snowy white, and did not twist or 
shift from their proper places. Her gloves did not 
wrinkle, but buttoned smoothly over the wrists; 
her shoes were like the rest of her attire, dainty ; 
and her bonnet rested firmly and straight on soft 
brown hair that, although ponent | and a a 
neatly dressed, and) so secure y pinned hat 
fancy a high wind would not have caused it as 
come down. In speaking of this woman after- 
ward to a man who knows her, I said: 

“There is something about her appearance that 
charms me. What is the secret?” 

“TI will tell you,” he said. “She is a well-groomed 
woman. There are never any rough or loose ends 
about her. 

“You mean that she is tidy,” I said to him. 

“You call it ‘tidy.’ I say well-groomed. We 
both mean the same thing. 

However one may express Fy) in sporting terms 
or with the old-fashioned word, is not the condition 
well worth striving for? 


THE BISCACHA. 


he biscacha of South America is a little animal 

that resembles closely the prairie-dog of our 
eountry. It lives in burrows on the pampas, and 
its habits have been formed by the conditions of 
its life. The following account of the creature is 
from “Across the Pampas” : 


Biscachas have a very singular habit of collect- 
ing all the old bones and miscellaneous articles 
they can find in their nightly rambles, and depos- 
iting them around the entrance to their burrows. 
Probably they do this in the desire to raise their 
entrance above the level of the ground alongside 
as a protection against inundations during heavy 
rains. 

I recollect on one occasion mentioning this 
pe culiarity of the biscacha for collecting curiosities 
o # friend, a captain in the British navy, with 
whom I was shooting in the south of the province 
of Buenos Ayres, by way of consolin —_ for the 
loss of a powder-flask which he had <= just 
before nightfall, and suggesting that he would 
find it next morning at the mouth of one of the 
burrows hearest to the place where it was lost. 
At the time he was very incredulous, but the a 
morning he went in search of his missing roper’ 
and found it, as I had anticipated, at the mout. 
of a biscacha hole, the owner of which had , mous 
it home as part of the night’s spoil. 

I have also known them to exhibit this pro- 
vensity in-a manner calculated to lead to some 
nconvenience, by drawing and carrying away a 
large number of the stakes driven into the ground 
to mark the center line of a railway about to be 
constructed, and more than once have been 
disturbed in my sleep by their noisy endeavors 
to draw our tent-pegs. 
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CHANGED HIS MIND. 


young officer at San Francisco had been 
ordered to the Philippines. According to a 
Western paper, he received the following tele- 
gram from the War Department at Washington: 


“You can go to New York, and sail on transport 
that goes by Suez.” 

The officer replied: 
Pacific direct.” 

Then the Department télegraphed him again: 
“Transport will make good time; has sixty women 
school-teachers on board.”’ 

The young lieutenant answered: 
berth on transport.” 


“Would prefer to cross 


“Save me a 
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he Rev. Henry Van Dyke tells this story of a | 


negro who was fishing for tarpon in Florida. 

The fish which he hooked was a big one, and 
in spite of all the negro could do, the tarpon pulled 
him overboard. When he had’ been hauled into 
the boat again and the water had been shaken 
out of him, he remarked, chokingly, ““What I want 
to know is, Is dis nigger a-fishin’ or was dat fish 
a-niggerin’ ? 


| 


| 





How to Paint 








a House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look 
Better, Wear Longer and Cost 
Less Than the Best White 
Lead Paints. 





Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blis- 
ters, and is Not Affected by Gases. 


Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid to Any Address 
Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting the house and barn, out- 
buildings and fences is a heavy burden. Cheap 
paints soon fade, peel or scale off, and white lead 
and oil costs so much and has to be replaced 
so often that it is a constant expense to keep 
the bright, clean appearance so desirable in the 








The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one of 
the Most Ma nificent Hotels in the World, 
is Painted Entirely With the Worid- 
Famous Carrara Paint. 


cozy cottage home or the elegant mansion. To 
meet the needs of the small purse and at the 
same time give the rich, lasting, protecting effect 
of a first-class paint caused the manufacture of 
Carrara Paint, and it is the best paint for house, 
barn or fence; for interior or exterior work 
it has no equal. It is smoother, covers more 
surface, brightens and preserves colors, is used 
on wood, iron, tin, brick, stone. or tile, and never 
cracks, peels, blisters or chalks; it does not 
fade; it outlasts the best white lead or any 
mixed paint, and it covers so much more surface 
to the gallon that it is cheaper in the first costs 
than most cheap paints. The following are a 
few of the large users of Carrara Paint: 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pullman Palace Car 
Company; Chicago Telephone Company; Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Company; Field Museum, 
Chicago; Kenwood Club, Chicago; Cincinnati 
Southern; C. & E. I. R. R. Co.; Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R.; Wellington Hotel, Chicago. 

From railroad box car to elegantly furnished 
general offices of the great railways; from race- 
track fences and stables to fancy club-house; 
from plain brick walls and stone fences to tin 
roofs and interior finish of stately hotels; from 
country barn or hay-shed or cheap outbuilding 
to farm residence, suburban home or luxurious 
city residence, Carrara is used because it lasts 
longer, never fades, never cracks, never blisters, 
never peels, covers more surface than the high- 
est-priced paints, and costs less than the cheap 
mixed -paints that injure instead of protect. 
There is but one Carrara. It is made by the 
Carrara Paint Agency, 295 Carrara Works, Bar- 
berton, Ohio, and any one having a house to 
paint should send for 50 sample colors, free, of 
this great paint that has stood the most rigid 
tests for 2 years, and bear in mind that it is 
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our. The Wagon is Free. Only 
one to a family. 


PURINA MILLS, 









the only paint ever manufactured that is backed | 
by a positive guarantee in every case. Write to- | 
day and save half your paint bills in the future. | 





| “Where Purity is Paramount” 
822 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 
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marks a mighty stride in the art of picture 
making. Learn more about it at the deal- 
ers, or write for FREE booklet. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL AND CAMERA CO. Ge 
123 South Street, Rochester, 


New 





York. 








100 Aluminum Cooking Utensils. 


Aleminum is un- 
= for all cooking 
It is light, 
wholesome, free from 
seams, joints or solder 
—always bright. 














We make 

a hundred 
DIFFERENT 
utensils and 
sell direct to 
the housewife 






This kettle is cast 
in one piece — will 
not om, crack or 










through reliable even when 
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wantan agency? ing bail over. Pit 














bottom if preferred. 
To introduce these utensils we will prepay the express 
on first orders. Why not get our ate 2 and make up 
an order for yourself or with friends? I discount 
on large orders. Send for Cata.or Agents’ Terms, 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dist. 15, Pittsburg, Pa. 

















THE “M” WAIST 


is a perfect combination of undergarment and 
support for skirt or trousers. 

The “M” arrangement of tapes 
catries all weight easily, and from the 
shoulders, hence theré is nothing like tt 
to preserve the erect poise of the infant ae 

The “AA” Waist cannot Eeeee 
sag at armholes and neck 

Price 15 and 25 eante. 
FREE TO MOTHERS—If the “M” Waists are not 
for sale in your town, send us your dealer" ‘3 
name and 6c. U. 8S. postage and we will poy 
sample waist, 25c. quality, free. State 
MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING ae, 
630 Bryant Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 











We have no agents or branch stores. 


Stylish Suits 
and Skirts. 


HIS is a season of new 
fashions, and all the 
novelties are shown 

in our Summer Catalogue, 
which we will send /ree. 
together with samples of 
the materials from which 
we make our garments to 
select from. Our prices are 
lower than ever before. We 
keep no ready-made stock, 
but every garment is made 
toorder. Wt what you get 
does not please you, send it 
back and we will refund 
your money. Our aim is 
your satisfaction. 
Our Catalogue illustrates : 
Suits, in smart new styles 
and materials, $8 up. 
Silk-lined Gowns, lined 
throughout with excellent 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, 
up. 
Rai ors ste ye and 
SS up. 
Fashionable Wash Skirts, $3 up- 
Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, look 
cool and feel cool, too, $3 up. 
Raglans, Rain-Proof wont Sete, Skirts 
and Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 
We Pay Express Changes Everywhere. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them /ree by return mail. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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DE MAUPASSANT’S GAME- 
PRESERVE. 


n amusing story is told by the Courrier des 
Etats-Unis concerning Guy de Maupassant, 
who once maintained near his home a rabbit- 
warren of a few acres in the midst of cultivated 
fields. The enterprise was a source of plentiful 
income to the Normandy peasants, who took the 
opportunity to plant choice vegetables in the 
adjoining fields. Then they demanded large 
compensation for the alleged damage done by 
their neighbor’s rabbits. Every year De Mau- 
passant had to pay heavily, and the peasants | 
began to feel that a rabbit-warren was an 
excellent neighbor. 


After a few years, however, the owner of the 
warren began to grow tired of the arrangement. 
He reckoned that under the — state of 
things the few rabbits he shot cost him about 
twenty dollars each, which was rather too much, 
even for an enthusiastic sportsman. So he 
determined to destroy the game-preserve. 

It was not much trouble. There were only four 
or five burrows in the enclosure, and a few ferrets | 
soon killed all the occupants. | 

One night, after all the rabbits had been des- | 
troyed, the owner happened to visit his former 
preserve, and a man skulking along 
under the trees, with a large bag on his back. | 
De Maupassant at once jumped to the conclusion 
that the man had come to steal wood. hen he 
challenged him, the supposed thief took to his 
heels, leaving the bag behind him. It was found 
to be filled with rabbits of both sexes. 

The man was no thief, but a neighbor of the 
writer, who, shrewdly reasoning that there could 
be no more damages if there were no rabbits, had | 
thought it advisable to restock the warren. 
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A SKETCHING- PARTY. 


7 ean’t entertain on the lawn yet for several 
weeks to come,” said a young woman who 
likes to gather her friends for a jolly time, “and 
since we must amuse ourselves indoors, I’ve 
planned a sketching-party that I think will be just 
delightful. Perhaps it’s an old idea, but at any 
rate I never heard of it. 


“Tl seat oy, friends in rows, and give each 
person a pencil and a block of paper. Then each 
will be told to draw the face, in profile, of the 
person at his or her right. 
“The sketches will not be meant as caricatures. 
ou understand, but they must be as natural and 
rue to life as the artists can make them. A 
reat many people can’t draw at all, you say? Ah, 
ut that'll be all the morefun! Fancy me—I can’t 
make a crooked line, much less a straight one— 
trying to sketch one side of my next neighbor’s 
fierce mustache, and all the time reflecting that my 
next neighbor at the left is trying to do justice to 
= —_— nose! Oh, it'll be interesting —every 
minu 


n 

“Perhaps it would be well to make a rule that 
no one shall look at a w= age sketch until all 
are completed, and possibly we ought to allow 
just so much time to finish the drawings. The 
prizes for the best and the worst likenesses will be 
pictures, I guess. 

“Card-parties and dancing-parties are so com- 
mon that they’re stupid, and besides, many people 
object to them altogether. But there can’t be 
anything objectionable about my sketching-bee, 
and I’m sure that it will not be dull!” 


¢ ©¢ 


A MOVING MOUNTAIN. 


M** people forget that geology is not altogether 

a history of the past. The forces that made 
the mountains are still going on. 
are growing, some are wearing down. Because | 
these processes take a long time to accomplish | 
visible results, one is apt to form the erroneous 
idea that they have ceased, and that the face of | 
the earth is fixed once for all. A case of geological | 
action so rapid as to be easily observed is the 
moving mountain in Hunterdon County, New 
Jersey. 


This “mountain” is a knob, or mound, which is 
sliding down the side of a full-sized mountain. 

It has obliterated old turnpikes and roadways, 
and threatens to slide suddenly and do great 
damage. The landslide already covers twenty- 
five acres of one farm, and has destroyed the 
boundaries of another. 

At the point where the mound has torn away 
from the mountain is a deep gulch, in which have 
been found many Indian relics. The place is so 
dangerous from ledges and banks which threaten 
~ fall oat nobody has dared explore the cleft 

horoughly. 

This zeviogical movement has been so rapid 
that a new map of the county may be necessary. 
Heavy rains, says the Detroit Free Press, stir the 
entire valley to fear lest the whole hill tumble and 
destroy everything in its path. 





Some mountains | 
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OVERREACHED HIMSELF. 


here is no man more pleasantly situated than 

the country editor, so-called, who has a well- 
equipped printing-office in a good town, with a 
fair share of the county printing, a good circula- 
tion, and plenty of job-work and advertising. It 
may be that he takes a turn occasionally at 
working the press, making up the forms, or even 
setting his own editorials in type; but he takes an 
honest pride in being.able to do these things. He 
is willing to give every man his due, but insists on 
his own rights and dares to maintain them. 


Such an editor was Colonel Blix of Boomtown. | 
A customer whom he knew as a close-fisted man 
came in one day to get a hundred sale-bills he had 
ordered the day before. The editor handed him 
the bills, neatly tied in a package. The customer 
untied the string, laid the bills on the “imposing- 
stone,” and proceeded to count them. 

Editor Blix watched the count. When it was 
concluded there proved to be six over and above 
the hundred. ithout a word Blix took the six 
extra bills off the pile, crumpled them in his hand, 
threw them into the office stove, and smilingly 
bowed his crestfallen patron out. 


® © 


= N® sir!” exclaimed the drummer. ‘No house 
in the country, I’m proud to say, has more 
men and women pushing its line of goods 
than ours!” 
, What do you sell?” asked the man with the 
chin whiskers. 
“Baby carriages.”—Syracuse Herald. 
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We want to tell 


ALABASTINE :=*: 


fects that you can get_without using 


‘ou of the 


isonous paper 
or foe kalsomines. Write for free information. 
CO., 37 N. Division Street, Grand Rapids, 


trial subscription to 
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BASE BALL 


shorthand, penmanship. 











Uniforms, in fact 


Sporting Goods Stock in the Central West. 
SUTC! 


Supplies direct ‘to Clubs and 


yers at 
Lowest Wholesale Prices | | -—~~ 
Balls, Bats, Gloves, Mitts, 
E for Up-to-date 
BALL PLAYERS 


Special inducements to regu- 
lar nized clubs. Write at once for Large Free 
Catalog of Base poll, tenes, Croqagt, ete. Largest 


LIFFE & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


year 


._“The Book-Keeper.”’ 
A handsome monthly magazine for 

k-keepers, Cashiers and Business 

It will teach you book-keeping, 


Increase Your Salary. 
md Fifteen Cents for three months’ 


law, ‘short 
cuts, corporation accounting, banking, 
business pointers, amusing arithme- 
tic, lightning calculations, etc., etc. 
ei eS 


Price, $1 a X - b 
E.H.Beach,Editor. CO., ., 10 Campau Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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POPULAR SONGS. j 
Speeches, Clev- } 
er Stories, ( 














PATTON PAINT 00. 
Gentlemen : 
I've been shining now for ages 
On the paints that people use, 
And my pleasure is to spoil them, 
Bat methinks I’ve got the blues; 
For I struck a kind this morning 
That would not grow quickly faint, 
And I found by asking Venus 
That ’twas Patton's Sun-Proof Paint. 


Why, I shone and shone upon it 

So's to make the paint degrade, 
And I nearly had a sun-burst 

O’er this stuff that you have made. 
When I saw my work quite useless 

Then I called on every Saint; 
But they, too, could not affect it— 

"Twas your **Patton's Sun-Proof Paint.” 


And now, sirs, here's my order : 
Fifty gallons send to me, 
Of your brightest golden color, 
And please send it €. 0. D. 
You see the Sun needs painting 
And I wanted something quaint! 
So I thought I'd send an order 
Fer your “Patton's Sun-Proof Paint.’ 
Yours truly, 
The Man in the Sun, 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


General Distributers. 
Send for Book of Paint Knowl- 
edge and Advice — Free, to 

PATTON PAINT CO., 

218 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Sunville, Sun. 





We want Turkeys broken to drive, and will pay liberally for them. 


. 
Brerceces. 


Bs, Se, 


teeny 





Already there are in 


training some Turkeys which display more sense and are more teachable than such fowls are 


supposed to be. 


Seme of the methods of “‘ breaking” are amusing and ingenious. 


We have made arrangements with The Three Oaks Publishing Co. by which a copy of “The 
Oaks,” containing an advertisement fully descriptive of our offer, will be mailed free to every reader 
of “‘ The Youth’s Companion” who desires to know more of the contest. 

Young people who compete will find the employment interesting as well as instructive. 

This advertisement will not appear again — answer it now. 

“The Turkey,” one of our trade-marks, yields us millions of quills annually from which Warren’s 


Featherbone is made. 
THE waned 


We want these teams of Turkeys to advertise Featherbone. 


FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 
fices and factories in seven cities. 





Don’t take our word for 


” it—try it. Sold in every 
— State in the Union in one- 


. and two-pound cans only. 
Send grocer’s name and yours for 
\ Illustrated Booklet on Coffee and Spice. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO., 


Principal Coffee Roasters, 





























to the young men and women who are 
prepared to transact business in the way 
usiness men require to-day. You can 
prepare at home for a good pane through 
our system of instruction, by study in odd 
hours. I. C.S. Textbooks make it easy for 
young men and women, even though em- 
ployed during the day, to Learn by Mail. 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE wat 


MAIL 

Best systems of Book-keeping and Stenogra- 
phy taught by the shortest, most useful method. 

We teach by mail Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, 
and Civil Engineering; Mechanical Drawing} 
Architecture; Chemistry; Ornamental Design; 
Teaching; German, Spanish, French. Circular 
free. State subject that interests you. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
oO 


x 882, Scranton, Pa. 




















S. H. & M. on the back of 
any Skirt Binding is a guaran- 
tee of Style and Quality. 


Sold by the yard and five-yard pieces. 





WHEN you ask well- 
bred people to your 
table see that the Cutlery 
bears a name that is a syn- 
onym for high grade. 


Such Is Goodell. 


Made in solid steel with heaviest 
plate. Also polished steel blade 

with handles in choice 
THIS woods, bone, celluloid 
ao and rubber. 


ON EVERY 


~oeogy Get our Miniature 


Catalogue A. 


GOODELL Co., 
Antrim, N. H,. 








at 5 Pe ye) MARK 
R¢WALLACE: 


FOR THE JUNE BRIDE. 


The extreme beauty and richness of design 


of «1835 R. Wallace” 


silver-plated ware makes it extremely de- 
sirable for wedding presents. 
_The “R. W.& S.” trade-mark on sterling 
silver is a guaranty of excellence. 
We will send our book, “ How to Set the Table,” 
by Mrs. Rorer, beautifully illustrated, to any 
dress for 4 cts. postage. Address DEPT. B, 
R. WALLACE & SONS MPG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 
Of the best dealers everywhere. 
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CU RRE ENT- EVENTS | 


(;* NERAL MILES AND THE PHILIPPINES. 
In reply to a request for information, the 
President transmitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, March 29th, copies of a recent corre- 
spondence between Lieutenant-General Miles 
and the Secretary of War. The correspondence 
shows that General Miles, last February, asked 
for authority to go to the Philippines, taking 
with him ten representative Cubans and Porto 
Ricans, who might be able to explain to the 
Filipinos the benefits which their people had 
derived from friendly relations with the United 
States. On his return he would bring with him 
a selected group of Filipinos, that they might 
have a chance to become familiar with American 
civilization. From these interchanges of experi- 
ence and impressions he believed that conse- 
quences might be anticipated as satisfactory as 
have followed visits of Indian chiefs to Wash- 
ington. He further asked authority, while in 
the Philippines, to give such directions as he 
might deem desirable for the disposition of the 
military forees, and to take such measures as 
might tend to restore confidence among the people. 


(a MiLEes’s REQUEST REFUSED. 
The Secretary of War disapproved General 
Miles’s recommendations, and the President 
sustained him. The Secretary argued that the 
adoption of General Miles’s plan would be 
practically superseding General Chaffee and the 
Philippine Commission, which would be without 
justification in their conduct, and would interfere 
with the present satisfactory progress of affairs. 
As to the plan of taking Cuban and Porto Rican 
delegations to the islands, and bringing a Filipino 
‘delegation to this country, he thought it would 
be without benefit, and that it would be difficult 
to exclude spectacular and sensational features. 
In a second letter General Miles defended his 
proposition. The Secretary of War again disap- 
proved it, and the President expressed his entire 
agreement with the Secretary’s conclusions. 
HE UNITED STATES AND CuBA.— The 
President sent a message to Congress March 
27th, announcing that the installation of the 
government of Cuba is expected to take place 
May 20th; and asking that provision be made 
forthwith for the establishment of international 
relations through a minister to Cuba, a consul- 
general and other diplomatic and consular officers. 
March 31st the Ways and Means Committee 
reported to the House a bill providing for a 
reduction of 20 per cent. in duties on Cuban 
products, in return for similar concessions. 
ESIGNATION OF THE PENSION COMMIS- 
SIONER.—Henry Clay Evans of Tennessee, 
United States Commissioner of Pensions since 
1897, resigned his office March 15th. The Presi- 
dent replied that he must remain until his 
successor had been determined on, and until 
there could be offered him some position which 
“the President would regard as a promotion, and 
a fitting reward for his excellent services.’’ 
New Crvit SERVICE COMMISSIONER.— 
The President has appointed as civil service 
commissioner James R. Garfield, a son of the 
late President Garfield. Mr. Garfield has been 
a member of the Ohio Senate, and was the 
author of the “Garfield Corrupt Practice Act.” 
TUDENT Riots IN Russi1a.— After an 
interval of comparative quiet there has been 
a renewal of student riots in Russia, and disturb- 
ances have taken place almost simultaneously 
at St. Petersburg, Odessa, Moscow and Kief. 
The outbreaks wear a serious aspect because of 
cooperation between the students and workmen. 
AParsses From GuAm.— Thirty-two of 
the inhabitants of Guam, who are vouched 
for by the present naval governor of the island 
as representatives of the most intelligent and 
conservative people, have sent a petition to Con- 
gress asking for the creation of a commission 
resembling the Philippine Commission, to organize 
a civil government for the island. They describe 
themselves as citizens of the island of Guam, 
and “loyal subjects of the United States.” They 
declare that they welcomed the change of govern- 
ment, and they do not accuse the military 
administration of harshness or injustice; but 
they are desirous of “molding their institutions 
to the American standard,” and they therefore 
ask the installation of a permanent civil gov- 
ernment. The naval governor, Commander 
Schroeder, certifies their sincerity, and favors 
granting them what they ask. 
pcoceee DEATHS.—Dr. Ernst Lieber, leader 
of the Center or Clerical party in the 
Reichstag, and one of the most influential men 
in public life in Germany, died March 3ist, 
aged 64. -—— Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew Clarke, a 
distinguished officer of the British military and 
colonial service for nearly 60 years, died March 
3ist.—Thomas Dunn English of New Jersey, 
physician, lawyer and journalist, but best known 
as the author of the popular ballad, “Ben Bolt,” 
died April ist, aged 82. 
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Geanses and Ly hair. 
omotes a luxuria: 
Excellent to restore original color 


to gray hair. Cures scalp diseases 
and hatr fal fal fing. 
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toe ei enn mas ofteeacgnal 
White Wheat Gluten Suppositories 


for 25 years prescribed and recom- 
mended by physicians for cases of 


Constipation and Hemorrhoids. 
For sale at druggists for 50c. a box. Send for 


FREE SAMPLES. 


THE ENTONA CO., 61 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


To Avoid Perplexity 








ask for our booklet, 
Pa oe Ee pane ixneen caiee 
an all Paper talks 
tier. The Pgh. Wall Paper Co., New 















Made or saved. Print yourown 
YY carts. &c., with a §5 Press. 
Y carts, & for ciroulars, books, 
newspapers, $18, Type setting 
easy, printed rules. Send stamp 
for samples, catalogue of prese- 
es, (per paper, &e., to factory. 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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Sabstantial— Honest Material—Best Work. 
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Made from finest Para rubber. 
Occupies small space when travel- 
ling. Can use as much or as little 
water as desired. The force of flow 
is regulated by pressure on bulb. 


Sold byfirst-class druggists,or direct, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. 





HOW THEY MANAGE. 
DOCTORS’ WIVES TRAINED TO ARRANGE THINGS. 


Sometimes the wife of a doctor can bring her 
husband around when he don’t know exactly how 
to help himself. The wife of a certain well-known 
physician in Washington, D. C., concluded that 
coffee was the cause of the doctor’s sleepless 
nights. She says, “He would retire and lie for 
hours unable to sleep a wink. I thought perhaps 
he was nervous from the coffee which he drank at 
his meals, and suggested that he try Postum. To 
my surprise he objected most decidedly. I said 
nothing, but the next morning made Postum 
Coffee instead of the regular coffee, and gave that 
to the doctor. I made it according to directions, 
and it had a beautiful coffee color and flavor. He 
drank his cup and remarked that the coffee was 
unusually good that morning, and asked for more. 
“ From that time I served him Postum at every 
meal, and in the course of a week or two he 
showed such remarkable signs of improvement 
in health and strength that I told him he had 


to get better. 
“You never saw such a surprised man. He said, 


and leaving off regular coffee has made such a | 
change in my health, I never want any other | 
kind in my house.’ Since theu he regularly pre- | 
scribes Postum to many of his patients, and with 
good results.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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2 Original Blue Delft Dutch Cards 


Sent for three 2-ct. stamps to cover postage, etc. The 
cards are mounted on mats 514 x7 in. each. We 
will also send a booklet containing some new and 
original recipes of delicacies that can be made with 


Bensdorp’s 


ROYAL 


i Cocoa. 


This delicious doable strength 
in ot a aon tins. To further introduce it we 
forward free trial sample with cards and booklet. 


S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, 
Dept. Y. Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








been drinking Postum from the time he had begun | 


‘Well, if the good coffee I have had is Postum, | 



























ove shape, any desired length. Best for removing 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 25c. 
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Better than knife or scissors. Trims nails nice, even, 
Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, Cleans, Files. 
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Proof-Reader 


We teach this, also Ad-Writ- 
ing, Illustrating, Stenography, 
oo me neg and 

you for tuition until 
we have secured for you a 
position. 

Mention subject desired and 
write for particulars. 
Correspondence Institute of America, 
Box 601, Scranton, Pa. 
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50 Pounds Lighter. 


“T'feel fifty mg lighter.” 

Expressions like this come to us 
* daily from stout people who wear 
our 


All Elastic 
Abdominal Belt. 


Best-fitting, 
made. Supports F- 
whatever your 

We weave them x measure only 
and th 


ey fit. 
Special twats for Appendicitis and 
perms y cases. 

1 information in Catalogue No. 2 
sent + | with self-measuring direc- 
tions and prices. 

CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 49 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 
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The Musical Wonder dE e, 


Z0 B Made of solid brass. p-1iy : 


ENTERTAINS EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE 
For Church, Sunday-School or Home Sociabies. Free tllus- 
trated ed Cat ication, 


t 
maa W raster 13, NewYork 
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ST. LAWRENCE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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HE GREATEST OF OCEAN CABLES. — 
Before the end of the present year the work 
of laying the trans-Pacific cable to connect Canada 
with Australia and New Zealand will be begun 
by the British government. The manufacture 
of the cables is in progress, and a new cable-laying | 
steamer, the largest vessel of the kind afloat, is 
inder construction. The longest span of the 
new eable will be 3,560 miles, between Vancouver | 
island and Fanning Island in mid-Pacifie just 
north of the equator. The total length will be 
about 8,000 miles. The cable will touch the Fiji 
islands and Norfolk Island, will reach Australia 
near Brisbane, and will cross thence to New | 
Zealand. 


ORSES IN THE STONE 


toward civiljzation made by the people who 
dwelt in caverns in France during the stone 


age by the discovery of a great number of | 


drawings of animals on the walls of an ancient 
cave at Combarelles in southwestern France. 

Many of the drawings, which represent, with 
surprising skill, reindeer, 
mammoths and 
animals now extinct in 
southern and western | 





with thick layers of stalag- 
mite. 
some which represent horselike animals belonging 
to two different species, and some of these animals 
have halters and other attachments, plainly 
showing that they had been subjected to the 
service of man. Se 
IRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR 
Nortu.—Captain Joseph E. Bernier, the | 
Canadian, proposes to make a dash for the North 
Pole, starting next year. He allows four years 
for the whole journey. A large part of the time | 
will be consumed in drifting into a position 
favorable for reaching the Pole. He will carry 
a complete wireless telegraph apparatus. By 
means of a telescopic pole attached to the 
mainmast, he believes he can elevate the trans- | 
nitting apparatus 200 feet above the deck, and | 
with this he hopes to keep in communication 
with inhabited parts of the earth. Two motor 
cars, so constructed that they can quickly be | 
turned into boats, are to be included in his | 
equipment. x i 
“Ysa Russi4.”—This name, says our 
consul at St. Petersburg, is familiarly 
applied to the vast forest areas of Russia in 
Europe, which cover 464,548,000 acres, or 36 
per cent. of the entire area of the country. Yet 
some fear is felt that the country may be defor- 
ested through the carelessness of private owners, 


and the government is considering steps for the | 


protection of the forests. In Russia houses built | 
of any other material than wood are almost | 
unknown outside the cities, and wood constitutes 
the principal fuel. 


T= TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE BoBO- 
LINK.—There are few birds that change their 
names and their dress, as they flit from clime 
to clime, more than does the bobolink. 


his plumage is as bright as the song that has | 
A given him his name. By the} 


“®,  firstof August, the young having 
ail &,, been reared, the old birds put on 
a sober dress, and jour- 
neying southward, begin 
2 to congregate in vast 
(yg flocks, as Mr. Knowlton of the 
44, National Museum describes, 
in the region of Chesapeake 
Bay, where they are known 
as reed-birds, and are shot for the table. Ina few 
weeks on they go to the far Southern States, where 
their arrival, under a new name, the rice-bird, is 
dreaded on aecount of their devastations in the 
rice- fields. In October they disappear, some 
eoing by Cuba and some by Central America, to 
their winter homes “beyond the Amazon,” in 
central and southeastern Brazil. 


ATURAL HEAT ACCUMULATORS. —A 
: Hungarian chemist has discovered that 
some Of the salt lakes in Transylvania present 
the peculiarity of a layer of warm, or even hot, 
salt water, between two bodies of colder water. 
‘hus in the Medoc Lake the surface temperature 
in summer is about 70°, but at a depth of a little 
nore than four feet the temperature becomes 
132°, but declines again to 66° at the bottom. 
he surface water is fresh, but the warm water 
beneath is intensely saline, and the explanation 
v! the difference of temperature is that, since the 
Specific heat of salt water is less than that of 
fresh water, the salt water is more easily heated 
») the sun, and having risen to a higher tempera- 
ture than that of the overlying fresh water, 
‘vlains its heat because the fresh water prevents 
its escape by radiation. It is suggested that 
some use might be found for these natural 
reservoirs, or accumulators, of solar heat. 






AGE.— A most | 
interesting light is thrown on the approaches | 


other | 


Europe, have become cov-| 
ered in the course of time | 


Among the most interesting pictures are | 


In New | 
England, where he arrives with his mate in May, 
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| permanently cured at the Penna. Inst. Indorsed_by 
| A. H. Fetterolf, LL. D., Pres. Girard College, Phila. For 
| book address Caspar C. Garrigues, Pres.,40thBrown, Phila., Pa. 
STAMPS 100, no two alike, and genuine, 
. Mauritius, Natal, Cape G.H.,Cuba, 

Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., and an 

Siu for 2S. only. A splendid bargain. 
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Asthma and Hay Fever 


Why Some Sufferers are Never Cured. 


“Why do so many Asthma and Hay Fever suf- 
| ferers keep changing from one locality to another, 
|}and from one so-called ‘cure’ to another, but 

never seem to be really cured ?” 
| This question was asked of Dr. Hayes, through 
| whose Asthmatic Institute at Buffalo, N. Y., nearly 
51,000 sufferers have been so successfully treated. 
Dr. Hayes replied: “Change of climate, like 
| all other so-called ‘cures,’ is only a RELIEF, and all 
mere RELIEFS wear out because they do not touch 
the real cause of the disease. 








| 


| tations of the same constitutional disease which 
affects the nerve-centers controlling the respira- 
tory tract—nose, throat, bronchial tubes and 
lungs. When properly treated, the Asthma 
and Hay Fever disappear, not to return. Consti- 
tutional treatment is the only possible way 
| whereby the real cause of the disease can be 
| thoroughly eradicated and the sufferer CURED 
TO STAY CURED, so that neither cold, dust, smoke, 
exertion nor any of the former exciting causes will 
bring back the symptoms. No spray, smoke, in- 
halation or specific can accomplish this result, 
| because such remedies are merely RELIEFS, and 
all RELIEFS wear out; but systematic, intelligent 
alterative and tonie treatment will do it, and has 
done it in thousands of our cases. 


“By our constitutional treatment,” continued 


| Dr. Hayes, “we cure Asthma and Hay Fever so | 


that the former sufferer is free to come and go at 
| will, and can sleep, eat, work and enjoy life as 
| others do. If you desire proof, you may write to 
any of the following persons, all of whom have 
| been entirely restored to health, and no longer 
suffer from either Asthma or Hay Fever: L. C. 
| Howell, 2626 Gilpin St., Denver, Colo.; Mrs. A. M. 
| McDougall, 1517 V allejo St., San Francisco, Cal.; 

Robt. Cobban, 953 Columbus Ave., New York; 

A. L. Jackson, 1021 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. ; 

H. Z. Armstrong, Milroy Sta., Bourke, Australia; 
Mrs. E. Feilden, Mugginton Rectory, Derby, Eng- 
land; Mrs. W. Jarvis, 11 Second St., Warren, Pa.; 
Arthur, son of Rev. Geo. L. Yyioe New Hampton, 
| N. H.; Silas Baldwin, 17 S. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Mrs. Archie Fyfe, Orillia, Ont., 

| Canada; H. ¢. Spann, 3208 E. 7th St., Kansas City, 
| Mo.; . Mrs. A. G. Heath, 15 Elmore 'St., 
| Mass.; Mrs. M. A. Coghill, Chesterfield, Va.” 


A 100-Page Book Free, 


| exytaining all about Dr. Hayes’ Constitutional | 


“Asthma and Hay Fever are outward manifes- 


| Deaf or hard-of- -hearing persons can learn 


| LIP-READING AT HOME 


in six weeks. ractical, interesting lessons b 
MAN: St 1 Louis. ‘Mo. | MAIL. COPYR ayy REY y ~Fy « - y 


hour a day for study 





Keep Well. 





Norwegian 


Sailors are seldom 
sick. Consumption 
and Dyspepsia are 
unknown to them be- 
cause their bowels are 
always protected with 
several thicknesses of 
flannel bandage. They 
believe that by keeping 
their vital pores well pro- 
tected, insuring an even temperature in all kinds of 
| weather, they will not be troubled with diseases that 
| are caused by the imperfect working of stomach and 
bowels. en and women everywhere should keep 
themselves protected from the sudden changes in the 
climate by wearing 


Dalby’s Knit Abdominal Bands. 


Easy to get on and off. Very elastic and comfortable. 

A support as well asa protection. Your physician will 

recommend them. e armies of Europe are com- 

manded to wear them. Thousands worn by U. 8. Army. 
A trial will convince you that there is merit in this 
| article. Send ro waist measure direct to factory 

and we will mail post-paid to any address. 

Prices: Wool, Medium Wt. a a: Heavy Wt., T5c. 
Silk and Wool, Medium Wt., Gray or White. 


| THOMAS DALBY CO., pag iceman, Mass. 
Send for Descriptive Booklet. 








Perfect 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 











The American Wringer Co.’s 
HORSE-SHOE BRAND 


UNIVERSAL 











Roxbury, | 


| Treatment for Asthma and Hay Fever, will be | 


mailed to any sufferer who will send the names 
and addresses of two other sufferers, and mention 


this Offer in The Youth’s Companion, to P. Harold 
| 


| Hayes, Buffalo, New York. 


WRINGERS 


WARRANTED 3 YEARS 


Over Six Million Universal Wringers have 
been sold, giving Universal Satisfaction. The 
rolls are of good elastic rubber, which wring 
the thick and thin parts equally dry. They 
have the Patent Guide Board which spreads 
the clothes, and are warranted for three years, 
as stated on the Horse-Shoe Warranty Card 
attached to each Wringer. All Dealers. 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
99 Chambers St., New York 
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is pretty funny, but not more 
so than our clever puzzle 


‘“‘The 
Changing Faces’’ 


What People Say About It: 


“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, and 
very fitting that it should be distributed by the 
mi ake rs of the best shaving soap in the wi rid.’ 

*The greatest puzzle of the ce ntury. 

‘A wonderful piece of ingenuity.’ 

“Pp very one is mystified, and no one is able to 
see how the change is made.’ 

“I puzzled over it nearly all one forenoon, be 
fore I tumbled to the trick. It’s the slickest 


thing I ever saw. 
This puzzle 


| FREE 


for 2c. stamp to cover cost of mailing 


Addre Department 7 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


GLASTONBURY, CONN 












Williams’ | 
Shaving Soap 
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j AND NINETY- FIVE CENTS 
Buys the celebrated. grade, 
now 190% Model EDOLMERE BICYCLE, 
| 28-inch wheel, ong | height frame, high grade equipment, 
eee oy wd bi guaranteed pneumatic tires, ustable 
andie bars, (a ther covered grips, padded saddle, fine ball 
pedals, nickel trimminxs, beautifully Gnished through- 
color enamel. Strongest Guarantee. 
for the celebrated 1902 Kenwoed Bicycle, 


ont, an 


319-8 


| 315 “28 5 for the celebrated 1 902 Elgin King or Kigin Queen. mage, 


§ for the highest grade 1902 bieyele made our three ero’ 

Di etm, Napoleon or Josephine, complete with the 
mm finest equipment, including Morgan & W right highest 
grade pneumatic tires,a regular $50.00 bicycle. 

on any bicyele ordered. 
For the most wonderful bicyele 
offer ever heard of, write for our free 1902 Bicycle Catalogue. 


Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 





We grow annually nearly a million rose 
plants, including a tho usand varieties. To in- 
troduce them we offer our Great Trial Collection, 


16 D.&6. Roses $1 


postpaid, to any address, satisfaction and safe arri- 
“a pe renteek. hese roses will bloom this season 
continuously. All different kinds, properly labeled. 
a | ylants on their own roots—neot slips. 

EEE E with every order for the above the great new 
a" Yellow Maman Cochet as one of the 16 
varieties and a return check good for 25 cents on next 
order, (provided you mention mn you saw this adver- 
tisement), also the 88d Annual Edition of Our 
114 pages, tells 


New Guide to Rose Culture, 
how to grow, and describes, our famous roses and all 


other flowers worth growing. Also free on request. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. West Grove, Pa. 
Established 1850. TO Greenhouses, 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

lve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
be in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for fiteare a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
to. to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
sho be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are req 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper. which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be chang 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your eer issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
ri) 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CARE OF THE HAIR. 


HE hair suffers by reason of much 
ill-directed energy expended on 
its behalf, as well as by neglect. 

Dressing the hair is so com- 
monly done without intelligent 
appreciation of its needs, or is so 
often habitually disregarded, that 
the hair is rarely the adornment 
it might be. 

A vigorous growth of hair is 
dependent upon the healthfulness 
of the scalp. Baldness, for example, is the usual 
accompaniment of a tight, thin scalp, while a soft, 
loose scalp, with a bountiful blood supply, will 
ordinarily produce an abundant growth of hair. 

The scalp has been not inaptly compared to the 
soil, which is productive according to its nutritive 
ability, and also according to the well-judged care 
bestowed upon it. 

Brisk, daily brushing is indispensable to the 
health of the hair. The scalp must be subjected 
to friction from the brush for the sake of cleanli- 
ness. A brush with rather stiff bristles is neces- 
sary in case the hair is thick. If the hair is thin, 
a softer brush accomplishes the same result. The 
root of the hair—the portion upon which growth 
depends—is stimulated by intimate contact with 
the brush, which should produce a sensation of 
pleasurable warmth in the scalp. A brush that 
scratches and irritates should be discarded. 

The comb plays a minor part in hair-dressing, 
but requires equal care in its selection. It should 
have widely spaced, smooth and blunt-pointed 
teeth. The use of the old-fashioned fine-toothed 
comb cannot be approved at any time, as it 
subjects the large, strong hairs to pulling and 
injury by splitting or cracking them, and may 
also tear the scalp. 

Too frequent drenching is apt to be harmful to 
the hair, since it is thus apt to be kept moist or 
damp. This state is favorable to decomposition 
here as elsewhere. It is sufficient in most cases 
to practise washing the hair not oftener than once 
aweek. A good toilet-soap is to be used, the hair 
subsequently being well rinsed and carefully dried. 

When the hair has not sufficient oil of itself, 
some substitute may be provided, for which 
nothing serves better than vaseline or olive-oil. 
This is to be applied to the scalp or to the roots of 
the hair. The brisk, daily brushing recommended 
above is also a stimulant to the oil-glands. 

Singeing the ends of the hair is of no value as a 
means of stimulating its growth. The same may 
be said of close cropping, yet this is commendable 
in childhood, since it renders cleanliness of the 
scalp easily attainable, and allows free access 
of the air to the scalp, which is therefore conse- 
quently less subjected to prolonged dampness and 
decomposition. 
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THE THERMOMETER. 


QO" the ordinary thermometer may be read, 
opposite the figures, two statements of 
opinion and two of fact. The former are of little 
importance; whether seventy-six is “ summer 
heat” and a few degrees lower “temperate” 
depends largely on locality. But the two fixed 
facts that water freezes at thirty-two degrees 
above zero, and that the temperature of the 
body is ninety-eight and six-tenths, exercise a 
controlling influence over many of the affairs of 
life. And while the whole face of the instrument 
might be dotted with other interesting signs, such 
as the boiling-point of water and other liquids, 
and the freezing-points of various liquids, these 
facts concerning blood and water are the prime 
essentials. 

The freezing- point of water is at the basis of 
many industrial processes; it must be constantly 
watched. When freezing weather is threatened, 
the familiar suction-pump is allowed to “run 
down,” or the valves in unprotected water-pipes 
are closed... In house - building the mason goes 
below the poimt to which frost ever penetrates to 
get a good foundation. Most pipes also have to be 
laid below the frost-line. Above it winter is con- 
tinually disintegrating the earth as with millions 
of little charges of dynamite. Water, because it 
expands in freezing, tends to break up everything 
into the crevices of which it penetrates. “Below 
the frost-line” has thus become in literature a 
recognized figure for security of foundations. 

When called to see a patient, the physician at 











once takes out his “clinical ther: ter.” Placed 
under the sick man’s tongue, it registers the bodily 
temperature. This nature maintains, through the 
perspiration, at such a delicate balance that the 
variation of a degree is significant. Successive 
changes in the temperature of the body reveal 
much as to the course of a malady. 

Zero, like many other popular standards, is 
arbitrary in its origin. It is the temperature 
obtained by mixing ice and salt, which Fahrenheit 
supposed to be the extreme of cold. 

The centigrade instrument, used in scientific 
research and in metric system countries, divides 
the interval between the freezing- and the boiling- 
point of water into one hundred parts. 
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FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 


he Tsar of Russia has the love of simplicity 

and a habit of it in his own daily life. A 
certain lieutenant in St. Petersburg who was in a 
chronic state of poverty was one day seen riding 
in a street-car. The other officers of the regiment 
considered this an insult to the uniform. They 
were furious, and informed the culprit that he 
might take his choice between sending in his 
papers and being cashiered. The unlucky young 
man chose the former alternative. 


Before he had time to act upon it, however, the 
tsar heard of the affair, and without a moment’s 
delay donned his uniform of colonel of the regiment 
in question. He sauntered out of his palace, 
hailed a car, and rode down to the barracks. He 
asked to have the officers assembled, and when 
they were before him, he addressed them thus: 

“Gentlemen, I have as ridden from the palace 
in a tram, and I wish to know if I am to send 
in my papers. I presume I have disgraced my 
uniform.’ 

“Sire,” said the major, nervously, ‘‘your majesty 
could never do that.’ 

“Then,” replied the tsar, with a smile, “as I 
have not degraded my uniform, Lieutenant D. has 
not degraded his. He will retain his commission 
= Py regiment, even if, like me, he dares to ride 

n a tram.” . 
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ONE OF THEM ESCAPED, SOMEHOW. 


he wild pigeon, which existed in countless 
millions forty or fifty years ago, is practically 
extinct, so far as this countryis concerned. Some 
idea of how it has become extinct may be gathered 
from an incident which occurred in Chicago. 


The last wild pigeon seen in Chicago, so far as 
known, was encountered one mornin; in 1894 by 
Edward B. Clark, an ornithologist and bird-lover. 
He was strolling through Lincoln Park, a favorite 
resort for birds, and saw the pigeon sitting on the 
topmost bough of a tree. 
e was examining it with interest through a 
powerful field-glass and feasting his eyes on its 
autiful pluma; when a hasty exclamation 
from some one behind him caused him to turn his 


head. 
wank middle-aged man was looking hungrily at the 


rd. 
“Good gracious!” said the man. “That’s a wild 

pigron! t’s the first one I’ve seen for thirty years. 
wish I had a gun!” 
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HER TEXT-BOOK. 


O” morning, says the New York Evening Post, 

an Italian, leading his little daughter by the 
hand, entered a public schoolhouse in New York 
and stood in the hall, his hat tucked under his 
arm and his eyes seeking the passers-by in amiable 
appeal. 


A teacher came out of her room, and happening 
to notice him, asked his errand. He pushed the 
girl eagerly forward. 

“She wan’ go school,” he answered, with many 
bows. “She has book,” he tapped the book under 
the girl’s arm, “‘and slate,” pointing to her hand. 

“Oh, I see!” said the teacher, smiling. “You 
have brought her all _, Can she read?” 

The father shook his head, smiled and looked 
into the lady’s eyes in a deprecating way, repeat- 
ing seeey. “She wan’ go school.” 

he teacher took the book and looked at it. 
She found it old and worn, and neither a reader 
nor an arithmetic. It was a “Social Directory of 
the Year 1900.” 
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DOUBTFUL PRAISE. 


r. Faxon was the oldest patron of the “select 

boarding-house” in which he lived, and his 

landlady sometimes referred people to him for a 
recommendation of her table. 


His wish was to prise the food highly, as he 
could conscientiously do, but one day he over- 
7 8 mark. 

“T’m dyspeptic, sir,” said a man who had gone to 
Mr. Faxon to make inquiries about the boarding- 
house, “‘and my food has to be simple and well 
cooked. No high seasoning, no indigestible 
compounds.” 

Mr. Faxon looked at him with a bland and 
reassuring smile. 

“My dear sir,” he said, in his most impressive 
manner, “you need have no fears. All I have 
eaten in the ten years I have been under Mrs. 
Brown’s roof would not interfere with the diges- 
tion of the most delicate baby, sir, in the land!” 


* © 


APPEALED TO .HIS PRIDE. 


t was the most obstinate mule in the lot, and 

refused to enter the car of a train held up at a 

little wayside station in Tennessee, says the New 
York Tribune. 


Threats, cajelesy and blows were alike useless. 
The mule refused to budge, and the slant of his 
ears told those of the passengers who were 
familiar with mule-ear talk that where he was he 
intended to stay. Then the a frican who 
was Arying to load him in said, in honeyed tones: 

““Whuffo’ yo’ behave dis way befo’ all dese 
strange people? Why, you fool mule, doan’ yo’ 
know dat dese people will jes’ believe dat yo’ 
neber done trabelled befo’ in all yo’ life?” 

The long ears lost their aggressive slant, and 
the beast went sedately up the inclined plank 
with the air of a man entering a drawing-room car 
= first time and determined not to betray the 

act. 


® © ‘ 


“*\ Tow, Lucy, I want you to solve an example in 
arithmetic. Suppose I gave you one kitten, 
and your aunt gave you two more, how 

many kittens would you have?” 

“Seven.” 

“Oh no; one and two are three.” 

“Yes, but I’ve got four kittens at home now.”— 
Boston Home Journal. 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
ona cough. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Adv. 











MONARCH 


Malleable Iron and Steel Range. 
Where we have no dealer sold 
a AT WHOLESALE 
Malleable [ron will not crac. 
warp or break. Polished stee 
y requires no paint or en- 
amel. Malleable frames make 
joints as tight as steam- 
boiler. Ay eq 
ment desired. 
400 miles with al- 
when farther. 


Special Free Trial. 


We will ship any- 
where any Monare 
Range selected, freight pre- 
paid, without a cent in ad- 
vance. Give it 30 Days’ Test. 
Then send the money or return Range 
atour cost. Postal will bring you cata- 
logue, p: culars and prices. 


Toy Monarch Free. Nota picture 

reproduction of Range. Send three 

2-cent stamps for postage and packing. 

Malleable Iron Range Co., 112 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Recently St. Louis, Mo. 

















DELICIOUS DRINKS 
and DAINTY DISHES 
are made from 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Unequaled for smoothness, 
delicacy and flavor. 





Our Choice Recipe 
Book will tell you how 
to make Fudge, anda 
great variety of dainty 
dishes, from our Cocoa 
wauten axen 800.17. PT and Chocolate. Sent 
FREE to any address. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited, 
EsTABLISHED 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





























Cauford 
Shoe 


For Men and Women, $3.50. 


The 15 Crawford Art Plates free, 
each 7% by 4%, rich water- color 
sketches, eight 


: by Ogden, of 
Fifteen St ta cing 
ennis, olo, 
Art Plates Hunting, Fish- 
ing, anoeing, 
Free. MountainClimb- 
ing; and seven 
Exquisite Costumes, photographed on 
living models, with full description — 
an Jlarnees Gown, a Call- 
ing Costume, an Evening 
Robe, a Promenade Out- 
fit, an Evening Wrap, 
a Carriage Dress, a 
Theater Creation. No 
advertising upon 
these cards. Free 
for the —e. 
Just drop postal. 
On the backs of 
these plates are 
illustrations of the 
newest fashions 
in Crawford Shoes 
for men and wom- 
en. The best 
shoes. that $3.50, 
or a good deal 
more, ever bought. 
Newest : style, 
best in quality, per- 
fect in fit. Satis- 
faction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 
Our famous American 
last, perfect fitting and 
fashionable. Made of 
Velour calf, single sole. 
Made also of Vici kid, 
and Crawford Patent 


Colt, single sole, mili- 
tary heel. 

If not handy to our New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washington stores, or 
if there is no Crawford poy oot pag town, send 
for mail-order blank and get t y mail. Deliv- 
ered’ anywhere in the “United States, Canada, 
Mexico and all countries in Parcel Post Union 
upon receipt of $3.75. (25 cents is for delivery.) 


CRAWFORD SHOE MAKERS, 
Mail Order Dept., Room 27, 
140 Duane Street, New York City. 




















AMERICAN. 
Lace Style. For Men. 


























You know it’s a perfect caretaker for the teeth and gums, but 
have you considered its convenience? It is not powder to choke you, nor 
paste to waste, but a dainty, clean-to-handle liquid, economical to a drop. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowe1t, Mass. 





25 CENTS. 























Neal's Enamels 


THE 


GENUINE 


Enamel the Drain Board 
of the Kitchen Sink 


and see how much more wholesome, clean and like good 
housekeeping it will look. 

It will be very different than the bare, stained, unpro- 
tected wood that absorbs grease and moisture, and is so 
unsanitary. You can enamel it so easily yourself and at 
such a trifling cost with Neal’s Enamels. 

Be sure that you get the genuine. 


Free to Housekeepers. 


Send us your name and the name of your druggist, hardware or 

paint dealer of whom you regularly buy, describing the woodwork in 

our house and number of rooms, and we will send you a can of Neal’s 

Pure White Enamel—enough to cover a chair, waste-basket or large 

picture-frame. We only ask five 2c. stamps to pay postage and packing. 

We also send our booklet, ‘‘Enamels and Enameling,”’ 
with sample colors FREE on request. 


Prepared House Paint jesteior fears. 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, ?#* Detroit, Mich. 
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Spring Beauties 
The delightful freshness of Spring revives in all the love 
for nature. Aclear, velvety, and perfectly healthy complexion is | 
as beautiful as the apple blossoms. Intelligent care is needed to 
keep the skin beautiful, also to make it so. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


the only soap made especially for the face, is a valuable tonic. 

It cleanses thoroughly, but does not injure the most sensitive skin. 

Most pleasant and beneficial for toilet, bath, or nursery. Soothing 

and healing, it leaves a delightful sense of freshness and cleanliness. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 25 cents. 


Special Our booklet, telling how to improve one’s looks, and trial 
size package of Woodbury’s Fucial Soap and Facial Cream 
Offer sent for 5 cts. (stamps or coin) to pay postage. Address Dept. O 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., SoleA gents, Cincinnati, O. 








The Oval Cake 
is the daintiest. 
handiest, and most 
satisfactory soap for 
toilet and bath. 
It floats and is always 
within easy reach, contains 
only the purest ingredients, 
makes a rich, creamy lather, 
and cleanses as only 
\ a pure soap can. 
Ifyou would 
Weelibaaum@cniiy a 
CREAM WHEAT) JN irra | 
fora Scent carton | | 


Catitemritetele ail elcsiky efere Mm (tdi MmAlitulbleliQMe sylligelcclcer of Fairy Soap Fir 


All gluten, phosphates and nitrates, it makes brain and 
body growth without heating or over-.stimulating. THE N.K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
- Chicago New York Boston: 


Alivemresliilitexi ama cselurekin > t delicious dessert : 

Ihe daintiest breakfasts, the most delicic desserts - Philadel phia-St.Louis 
. Sold Cveryu here and made by 
CREAM ¢ WHEAT CO., Winneapolis, Minn. 


= ND an ee pee ree ty 
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A PURE ARTICLE, 
FREE FROM ANIMAL FATS. 


Does what soap cannot do, by a method 
of its own. If you want a “velvet. skin” 
don’t PUT ON preparations, but TAKE OFF 
the dead skin, and let the new, perfect 
cuticle furnish its own beauty, —_- | 


Delicate Enough for the Baby. A Luxury to the discheaick: vhlatdedact to ; ot 
Every Wash-Stand. Assists the Most orate Toilet. An Exemplification x 
of the Luxury of Cisenttatee Imparts the Vigor and Life Sensation of a 
Turkish Bath. Energizes the Whole Body, bringing a Glow and Exhilaration, 





